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National Board Kit 
For Fieldmen an Aid 
To Public Relations 


Contains 16 Folders of Material 
for Use by Those With Fre- 
quent Public Contacts 


TO BE KEPT UP-TO-DATE 


Rates and Costs, Services Beyond 
the Contract. Gains to Indi- 
viduals and Nation Cited 














A new kit containing speech and 
ready-reference material about general 
aspects of the fire insurance business is 
being distributed by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters for the use of 
fieldmen and others who have daily con- 
tacts with the public. It supplies au- 
thentic material for speeches and for 
informative personal conversations. 

The kit consists of a series of sixteen 
indexed folders in an expansion en- 
velope. Most of the folders now con- 
tain printed information, and additional 
bulletins will be sent out from time to 
time. The expansion envelope or its 
files fit into a filing drawer or can be 
carried on field trips. If the user does 
not wish to use the folder or files, he 
can put the bulletins into a loose leaf 
ring binder. 

The sixteen classifications of mater‘al 
are as follows: 

1—Meeting the Public; 2—Talking to 
the Public; 3—Friend and Analyst: the 
Agent; 4—How the Individual Benefits; 
5—How the Nation Benefits; 6—In 
Time of Need: the Adjuster; 7—Sol- 
vency Against Catastrophes; 8—How a 
Company Operates; 9—Rates and Costs; 
l0—Services Beyond the Contract; 11— 
Research in Insurance; 12—Some Quota- 
ble Statistics; 13—A History to be 
Proud of; 14—What Others Say; 15— 
Facts about Fire Prevention; and 16— 
Today’s Problems. 

laterial in the new kit will be kept 
up-to-date by the National Board, which 
will send additional bulletins to the 
fieldmen as they are issued. When bul- 
letins become out-of-date they will be 
replaced by new ones. Every recipient 

0 intends to use the folder is asked 

return a signed post card so that he 

'! be on a special mailing list for fu- 

‘e bulletins. 
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Hartford New York 
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Papers in the Garage 


A civil and mining engineer of West Virginia in 1915 insured 
for $2,500, and after the payment of twelve annual premiums the 
insurance was lapsed in 1928 for non-payment of premiums, the 
Company granting automatic term extended insurance to May 9 of 
1949 for the face amount of the policy, the disability clause termi- 


nating because of the lapsation. 


Six years later the insured became disabled by arthritis, but was 
not able to claim disability benefits during the eleven-year period 


which followed up to the time of his death. 


When he died in 1945 of coronary thrombosis the beneficiary 
had no knowledge of the insurance, but a year and a half later she 
discovered a reference to the old policy among papers stored in 
the garage. She wrote to the Company for information, blank 
proofs of loss were sent to her, and she collected the full $2,500. 


Incidentally, the insured had been one of 14 children of his 
father, and confirmation of his date of birth was found in the’ old 


family Bible of 1820. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 


President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


cee Pa RCN TE RE TA 2 AT I RRA TRAE 











Arnold Comments On 
Competitive Race In 
Selling Insurance 


Fields Are Not Limitless and Time 
Comes When Buyers’ 
Market Declines 


ASKS WHO IS RESPONSIBLE 


Thinks Management to Blame for 
Over-Expansion in Selling; 
Former Cycles Discussed 


Taking as his theme that management 
must manage O. J. Arnold, president, 
Northwestern National Life, made some 
unusually interesting comments on_ the 
tremendous volume of business being writ 
ten in a period when there is an expand 
ing number of buyers to absorb it, and 
also discussed who was to shoulder re 
sponsibilities when the tide turned in the 


other direction. 


The missionary or pioneering sales job 
has been a first and essential job done for 
the business, but it must also be agreed 
that it could only have been achieved at 


the cost of neglecting some other ob 
vious things, he said, The essence of a 
missionary or pioneering sales job is that 
the product be pushed into every far corner 
of the market so that every one knows 
about it and accepts it. It is only inci 
dentally concerned with penetrating the 
market in any depth. As it makes progress, 
it, by its very force and zeal, sees new 
limitless fields opening before it. Its mar 
ket is assumed to be an always expanding 
one in which there are millions of new 
converts to be made. Each agent is assumed 
to, have a limitless number of potential 
new prospects if he only has the energy 
to find them. Management assumes that 
there are unlimited numbers of new buyers 
and that, therefore, the more agencies and 
agents the merrier. The essence of th 
missionary job is to skim off the cream 
with one or two thousand of 20 Pay or 
endowment and move on to the thousands 
of other sales awaiting. And in the very 
elements of excitement, missionary zeal, 
of the competitive race for sales and of 
the contest technique this missionary policy 
succeeds so long as there is an expanding 
number of buyers to absorb it 
Missionary Policy Selling 

“But,” warned Mr. Arnold, “it takes no 
prophet to foretell that a missionary sales 
policy feeds upon itself. The more suc 
cessful it is the more it will outmode it 
self. For, if it is successful and if growth 
in sales excels growth in the population 
and in the country’s saving power, then the 
law of diminishing returns must inevitably 
set it. And if, as was the case in the 30's, 
the whole economy suddenly and for a long 
period of time actually contracts to a point 
far below the expansion rate of a decade, 
or more before—then a missionary Policy, 


(Continued on Page 14) 





Nov 27 1945 


COLLEGE 
Be i xpeisas 





Endowment payable 
on policy anniversary 
nearest child’s 18th 


birthday 
















The easy way to make sure Annual Premium Per $1,000 
that when a child is ready Age Amount Age Amount Age Amount 
for college, the money to” Q* $5440 3 $6647 6 = §$ 83.14 


pay expenses will also be 1 5817 4 £7124 7 91.00 
ready. 2 62.22 5 76.71 8 100.68 







Benefits will be paid if the child dies before reaching age 18 when the 
principal sum will mature as an endowment. In event of death after age 
41 the principal sum will be paid. In event of death before age 414 the 
amount payable will be graduated, based on age at death. 







For a surprisingly small extra premium, the policy may include provision 
for a waiver of future premiums if the person paying premiums (parent 
or grandparent, for example) dies before the child reaches age 18. 













Reasonable qualification requirements. 
This policy pays Annual Dividends. 


Jasrachusels Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





* 1 Month to 6 Months Old 
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‘McConney Defines Objectives for H. O. Underwriter 


iectives for the home office underwriter were discussed by E. M. McConney, 
ut of Bankers Life Co. of Des Moines, before the meeting of Home Office Life 
oriters Association at Cincinnati last week. Excerpts from his talk follow. 


presi 
Unde 

Fach company will naturally have its 
own pattern of objectives and its own 
subdivision of functions, therefore, it 
is no! possible to draw a universal blue- 
print applicable to all. 


Your objectives, naturally, must be a 
part of your company’s primary objec- 
tive which, if the company is to be 
successful, must be pursued by all con- 
cerned in the administration of your 
company; which must enlist their inter- 
ests, and which must be consistent with 
all the subdivisions of the organization. 
Probably you will include such factors 
as: 

(1) An objective in regard to stand- 
ard insurance. The acceptance of risks 
with too high a mortality for the pre- 
mium class in which place will increase 
mortality costs and affect the primary 
coal of the company. Conversely, de- 
clinations without careful study of all 
the factual information possible to ob- 
tain will cause a lowering of morale in 
the field force which again reflects itself 
in the company cost. One part of the 
selection procedure then is to determine 
just where between these two opposite 
poles of lax selection or too strict selec- 
tion the desirable objective is to be set. 

(2) An objective in regard to sub- 
standard insurance. A decision to write 
substandard insurance involves the de- 
termination of many factors such as 
classification, premium rates, costs and 
effect on the field force. And again an 
bjective at which to aim. 

(3) An objective in regard to rein- 
surance. The determination of the 
amount at risk on one individual life 
that may be assumed by a company, 
considering its size and other compo- 
nents, the cost of reinsurance, the effect 
on the field force’s morale when ap- 
plicants are not accepted for large 
amounts, and other considerations, all 
call for the determination of an objec- 
tive in regard to this factor. 

(4) An objective in regard to the 
“human relations” with your field force. 
It is vitally important that your field 
force understand your technical objec- 
tives so that the men may learn to be 
members of your team and help by re- 
for themselves many who are 
too impaired either physically or finan- 


lecting 





‘ coordination of your selection ob- 
Jectives with those of other major func- 
t of your company and with the 
iry goal of your company will re- 
much thought from you and every 
other executive of your company. 

\nd then consider your personal ob- 





iectives. No doubt you have built a pat- 
tern of objectives for your life. A pat- 
tern which deals with the human per- 
sonal relationships of family and friends; 
With material affairs of savings, home, 


retirement, and with the aesthetic satis- 
laction of the exercise of mental powers. 
\iter objectives have been defined 
decided, the next step is to plan 
heir attainment. 


Planning for Attainment of Objectives 


methods and procedures required 
nning for attainment of desirable 
tives follow a well known pattern 
atter what such objectives may be. 
cry business enterprise, although 
‘road lines of the design are set 
cneral by the type of business in 
it is engaged, yet the constant 

ct of changes in the social, eco- 
¢ and political factors affecting it 
ure constant change and modifica- 
Furthermore, since men grow 

r, constant changes are required in 
nnel. And finally, those changes 
_ evolution bring about different 
hods for the coordination and the 
‘ership of the enterprise. All such 





changes affect the plans made for the 
attainment of objectives, 

The life insurance business, the func- 
tion of selection of risks, and one’s per- 
sonal affairs are no exception and are 
also subject to such constant change. 
Your plans for the attainment of your 
objectives will also require constant at- 
tention both in regard to their technical 
aspects and also in respect to their im- 
pact on human beings. Since such 
changes cannot be left to mere chance, 
they must be provided for and the gen- 
eral term “planning” has been used to 
denote such provision. This word 
“planning” is not used in its New Deal 
sense of totalitarian controls. The term 
covers many subdivisions, and involves 
research, forecasts and plans. 

The idea of research into facts as a 
basis of all activity is fundamental. 
From such facts one is able to forecast. 
And based on such forecasts one is able 
to plan. 

Research 

Research, if it is to be realistic and 
carried through successfully, must be 
based firmly on such intellectual prin- 
ciples as: (1) tracing back every effect 
to its cause, (2) relating facts in terms 
of environment, (3) classifying facts 
appropriately to the activity investi- 
gated, (4) defining the facts in terms 
of the sciences used in the investiga- 
tion, and (5) measuring’ the effects in 
terms of definite standards. 

In the life insurance business research 
is fundamental. The business is based 
on assumptions regarding mortality, 
morbidity and other hazards to human 
life; on assumptions regarding interest 
and other financial risks; and on as- 
sumptions regarding future expenses. 
Interwoven with these factors is the 
human element, i.e., the effect on agency 
forces, home office forces, policyholders, 
and the general public of the assump- 
tions made and the results obtained, all 
of which require research into psycho- 
logical factors. It is evident that con- 
stant research is necessary if the busi- 
ness is to be conducted on a sound and 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Building Morale 
Through Underwriting 


PAPER BY HOWARD GOODWIN 


Phoenix Mutual Vice President Ad- 
dresses Home Office Life Under- 
writers Meeting 
“Building Morale Through Under- 
writing” was the subject of a paper 
given by Howard Goodwin, vice presi- 
dent, Phoenix Mutual, at last week’s 
meeting of the Home Office Life Un- 
derwriters Association. Mr. Goodwin 

said: 

‘Because of its responsibilities and 
its close relationship with the field or- 
ganization, the underwriting department 
of a life insurance company can be a 
positive and powerful influence in such 
company’s development by © building 
morale through underwriting and 
through intelligent cooperation with the 
agents. 

“In every agency it is essential that 
the agents become thoroughly educated 
in the ideals and general policies of 
their companies as well as in all phases 
of the selling of life insurance. Essen- 
tial also is the education of agents in 
the selection of risks to that extent and 
degree which will enable them to de- 
velop necessary information wherewith 
to hasten action on their applications. 
This will permit intelligent assistance on 
their part in clearing business which 
can be cleared. 

Competitive Underwriting 

“In competitive underwriting the 
home office underwriter has the oppor- 
tunity of exercising his ingenuity, 
imagination and skill in finding ways 
and means of clearing difficult cases 
which prove to be insurable if the right 
avenues are followed. The underwriter 
can well enjoy the thrill of success when 
he thus clears a difficult case. That is 
excellent morale building 

“Group conferences held in agencies 
by representatives of the underwriting 
department present excellent opportuni- 
ties to review the problems found to he 
the most pressing and important in the 
individual avencies and to exchange in- 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Dr. A. J. Robinson Gives Views on 


Present-Day Reinsurance Situation 


Connecticut General Medical Director Tells HOLU Group 
That Underwriters Are Responsible for Mortality 
Savings in Their Respective Companies 


Dr. A. J. Robinson, vice president and 
medical director, Connecticut General 
Life, at the meeting of the Home Office 
Life Underwriters Association last week 
at Cincinnati, gave a talk on “Life Re- 
insurance,” in which he made reference 


to the paper presented by L. J. Kalm- 
bach, Lincoln National, who gave a 
comprehensive picture of the present 
reinsurance situation. A report on Mr. 


Kalmbach’s talk appears elsewhere on 
this page. 
Dr. Robinson said that underwriters 


are responsible for mortality savings in 
their respective companies. “You have 
a vital interest in the reinsurer’s over- 
all performance and particularly the 
manner in which business is underwrit- 
ten and serviced,” he continued. ‘“Indi- 
rectly, you have an interest, yes, even 
a responsibility, to see that your rein- 
surance relations are conuucted on a 
mutually satisfactory basis. A dual re- 
sponsibility exists on the part of under- 
writers in the original company and the 
reinsurance company to conduct busi- 


ness on a basis which will yield in the 


long run a satisfactory mortality profit 
to both companies. 

“Reinsurers fully appreciate the im- 
portance of assisting the original com- 
pany to satisfy their field force. How- 
ever, it is the function: of the original 
company’s underwriters to assume and 
retain the responsibility of administer- 
ing their own underwriting policy. The 


reinsurer must scrupulously avoid di- 
rect or indirect intervention or inter- 
ference with this relationship. In at- 
tempting to meet competition, under- 
writers should not abandon their own 
selection standards on business falling 
within their own retention limits and 
underwriting classifications. 
Reinsurance Treaties 
“Currently, reinsurance treaties are 


basically the same with minor technical 
variations. In the final analysis, they 
are looked upon as gentlemen’s agree- 
ments. From a mortality standpoint, the 
success of the treaty is determined by 
the attitude and ability of the people 
administering it in their daily inter- 


Life Reinsurance Is 
Analyzed by Kalmbach 


FAVORABLE PERIOD NOW EXISTS 
Vice President, Lincoln National, Reads 
Paper at Home Office Life 
Underwriters Meeting 
Life reinsurance was analyzed last 
week in a paper presented by L. J. 
Kalmbach, vice president, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, before the meeting of the 


Home Office Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation in Cincinnati. “We are now 
passing through the most favorable 


period in the history of life reinsurance 
on this continent,” Mr. Kalmbach said, 
“both from the standpoint of volume 
and margins for profit. 

“The position of reinsurers in the 
life insurance business is unique,” he 
said, “even though they deal only with 
experienced insurance officials and never 
with the original policyholders, they, 
nevertheless, have an important influ- 
ence on many aspects of the business 
that affect policyholders. Since they 
apply the same underwriting rules on 
business received from numerous com- 
panies and distribute their underwriting 
manuals freely, they help to bring about 
a high degree of uniformity in under- 
writing. In accepting classes of risks on 
which no single direct writing company 
is likely to receive a sufficient number 
of applications to give a broad exposure, 
they expand the underwriting scope of 
the industry. 

“In accepting reinsurance without re- 
quiring the original company to retain 
any portion of the risk, reinsurers make 
it possible for a company to adopt as 
severe selection standards as it wishes 
for retention purposes, without placing 
its agents in an unfavorable competitive 
position by limiting its underwriting 
service. In assisting companies to give 
complete underwriting service, reinsur- 
ers help them maintain loval and satis- 
fied agency forces, which is beneficial 
to the life insurance business. 

“Reinsurers are under strong obliga- 
tions to conduct their reinsurance ac- 
tivities along sound lines and to avoid 
practices which might eventually result 
in embarrassment to their clients in 
their relations with their agents or their 
policyholders. They can aid the industry 
by encouraging sound underwriting 
practices but, because of the unusual 
nature of the reinsurance business, it is 
difficult for reinsurers to take the lead 
in adopting more conservative under- 
writing procedures. Therefore, the very 
life of the reinsurance business depends 
unon sound underwriting practices on 


the part of companies generally and, 
accordingly, reinsurers are especially 
interested in the constructive work of 


this organization.” 


the 
the 
the 


change of business. For example, in 
case of fully automatic coinsurance, 
reinsurer is wholly in the hands of 
original company. Mortality-wise, the 
success or failure of such a treaty is 
controlled by the underwriting officials 
of the original company. 


A Cross-Section of Reinsurance 


“The total reinsurance exposure is 
made up of business from many clients. 
Some have low, others high, retention 


limits. Part of the business is auto- 
matic, part facultative. Some compa- 
nies do not issue substandard. Others 
have limited substandard programs. 


Some endeavor to retain the maximum 
amount of business they receive while 
others pass out reinsurance freely. It is 
the substantial volume of average size, 
well selected standard and substandard 
business in this over-all picture, yield- 
ing a satisfactory mortality profit, that 
keeps the reinsurer in business and not 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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S. F. Smith Advanced 
By Connecticut General 
IS APPOINTED VICE PRESIDENT 


Appointment of Henry Dawes as As- 
sistant Secretary of Company Is 
Also Announced; Their Careers 


The appointments of Stuart F, Smith 

vice president and Henry Dawes as 
issistant secretary of Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life have been announced by Frazar 
B. Wilde, 


Mr. Smith was born in Sioux City and 
educated in schools there, in Washing- 


preside nt. 





SMITH 

ton, D. C. and in the Wharton School 
of Finance, University of Pennsylvania. 
In 1924 he joined the Connecticut Gen- 
eral as its representative in Akron, He 
made an outstanding record in his first 
year, and he became the company’s lead- 
ing rep) third year. 
Early in his career he qualified for the 
Million Dollar Table for three 


STUART F- 


esentative in his 


Round 


consecutive years and is a life member 


of that organization. He was the first 





HENRY DAWES 


member of the to qualify for 
his honor. 

In 1932 Mr. Smith was appointed 
manager of the company’s Pittsburgh 
office. In two years’ time he rebuilt 
this organization, improving its stand- 
ine from twenty-third to sixth place 
among all the company offices. - Mr. 
Smith became manager for the company 
at Philadelphia in 1934. Under his di- 
the Philadelphia office won the 
outstanding award for all- 


company 


rection, 


company’s 





round agency performance nine times 
since 1936, and has led all company 
offices for nine consecutive years. Mr. 
Smith will officially assume his position 
at the home office on January 1. 

Mr. Dawes was born in Washington, 
D. C. and was graduated from Williams 
College in 1928. He spent the first sev- 
eral years after college as secretary to 
the American Ambassador to England. 
Following a year with the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation in Washing- 
ton, Mr. Dawes became associated with 
the Kansas City Southern Railroad 
where he was employed in sales and 
personnel work. 

In 1942 he enlisted in the Army and 
served with rank of lieutenant colonel 
as labor and liaison officer for the 
Iranian State Railway in Teheran, Iran. 
This assignment consisted of the reor- 
ganization of personnel practices, and 
the maintenance, in cooperation with 
Russia and British forces, of good rela- 
tions with the Iranian State Railway 
and its 32,000 native employes and the 
Iranian Government agencies which 
controlled it. 





E. J. Harrold, general agent, Lincoln 
National Life, Fort Wayne, recently ad- 
dressed the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of St. Louis. 


Elected to Sun Life Board 


Frederick Johnson, president, Bell 
Telephone Co. of Canada, and the first 
Canadian to receive the United States 
War Department’s Certificate of Ap- 
preciation for outstanding services ren- 
dered, has been elected a member of 
the board of directors of the Sun Life 
of Canada. 

Mr. Johnson began his career in a 
junior position with the National Tele- 
phone Co. in England, and came to 
Canada in 1910. He is now also presi- 
dent of the North American Telephone 
Co. and a director of the Northern Elec- 
tric Co., New Brunswick Telephone Co. 
and Maritime Telegraph & Telephone 
Co. During the war, he served as di- 
rector of administration with the Brit- 
ish Purchasing Commission in New 


York. 


SAM KENISON DIES 

Sam Kenison, regional manager, John 
Hancock, Chicago, died last week. He 
was 34 years old. A graduate of Bates 
College, Conway, N. H., he entered life 
insurance in 1932 and has been in 
Chicago since 1937. He is survived by 
his wife and three sons, Robert, Arthur 
and Paul. 








FOR LITTLE FOLK 
WITH BIG FUTURES 


Wauar KIND of baby policy-life or endowment- 
will best fit baby’s needs at 21? 


We don’t know. We won’t guess. A wrong guess 
might leave a grown-up boy or girl wninsured or 
underinsured—perhaps aninsurable. 


That’s why Occidental agents sell the Junior Es- 


tate policy. 


If baby needs money for schooling, the endow- 
ment-like provisions of Junior Estate provide heavy 
cash values up to anniversary nearest age 21. 


Then if it hasn’t been used for schooling, each 
$1,000 of childhood protection becomes $5,000 of 
Ordinary Life insurance. No proof of insurability 
asked. No premium increase. The per-thousand 
rate after 21 is only $9 to $12-less dividends! 


‘No wonder dads buy it! 


Occident 
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John Hancock Ado ts 
New Dividend Scale 


ANNOUNCEMENT THIS’ WEEK 





Somewhat Lower in Premiun:-Paying 
Ordinary Policies; Same Dividend 
as 1946 for Policies m Indu :irial 





A new dividend scale for sur) lus dis. 
tributions payable in 1947 on (irdinary 
insurance policies has been adopted py 
the John Hancock. 

Dividends under the new formula for 
premium-paying Ordinary — insurance 
policies will be somewhat lower in every 
case, although the reduction under tena 
policies will be less marked than other 
plans of insurance. Dividends will be 
materially reduced on paid-up policies 
under which reserves are based tipon an 
interest rate of 3% and will be elimi- 
nated completely in 1947 for paid-up 
policies under which reserves are based 
upon an interest rate of 314%. 

On premium-paying policies in its In- 
dustrial branch, the John Hancock will 
continue for 1947 the general basis of 
dividends currently in effect. Industrial 
policies of this class on which dividends 
were paid in 1946 will receive the same 
dividend in 1947. Under Industrial paid- 
up policies, however, there will be no 
surplus distribution in 1947, 

The scale of dividends currently in 
effect on John Hancock retirement an- 
nuity contracts will be continued during 
1947, since it was based upon a some- 
what lower interest factor than that cur- 
rently used in the case of ordinary in- 
surance policies. Likewise, the present 
general dividends formula will be con- 
tinued for Group policies in 1947, with 
adjustments resulting from experience 
shown, since dividends under most such 
policies do not involve an interest factor, 
_ The rate of interest allowed by the 
John Hancock during the current year 
upon the various funds held on deposit 
or retained under policy provisions will 
be continued during 1947. 





Sectional Seminar Held 
By Connecticut Mutual 


Employe pension insurance plans have 
been submitted for approval of the 
U. S. Treasury Department by - more 
than 11,000 corporations and companies 
throughout the United States, FE. A. 
Starr, supervisor of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life’s pension plan division de- 
clared last week, addressing a five-state 
conference of the company’s representa- 
tives at Cincinnati. 

_The two-day seminar in employe pen- 
sion planning, business insurance ant 
estate planning was attended by con- 
pany representatives from Ohio, Ker- 


tucky, Indiana, Tennessee and West 
Virginia. 
Mr. Starr was assisted in the pro- 


gram by Robert Procter, agency rej- 
resentative, and Paul Hoeffer from the 
home office. 

Also present were H. I. B. Rice ant 
Leslie presidents, and 


. Martin, vice 
Gladstone Marshall, actuary, whic were 
in Cincinnati for the three-day meet 


ing of the Actuarial Society of America 


and the American Institute of Actt- 
aries. 

Mr. Starr disclosed that between 2 
and 30% of Connecticut Mutual’: pres 


ent total business now was involved it 


employe pension and business insurance 
plans. He said that “there is srowims 
interest in such programs in {-wat 
days as measures to provide eater 
security for principals in busines; @™ 
terprises and for the employes i: indus 


try and business. 
“More and more individuals *\ als 
planning their insurance estate» on * 


program basis,” Mr. Starr added, ‘since 
life insurance more and more is be 
coming the major item in estates” 
William T. Earls, Cincinnati a 
s hos 


agent of Connecticut Mutual, w 
to the visitors at a reception 
the Queen City Club. 


eld at 
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"What's your €)utheeh for a Happy ©)ld. Age? 









It?s good! Since 1900 the number of people 65 and over 


has increased by 228%, | .#%. 





RATE OF INCREASE 228% 





tion has increased only 84%. Estimates ) “es 
Se 








ses varus 
- : : 


1900 1945 











\.. While our total popula- 






| are that 








by 1960 more than 1 person out of every 11 then living 


will have passed 65. 











Long before retirement age, and especially after 40, 





two things & 2 











become increasingly important... 


guarding against degenerative diseases which strike in 


older years, and preparing for the leisure Pine 

















Periodic medical examinations provide 
the best means for your doctor to detect, 
in their early stages, diseases which may 
cause trouble later in life. 

In addition, these checkups permit the 
doctor to advise you now about the simple 
rules of normal, healthful living. You can 
do much to prepare for a healthy old age by 
observing good living habits today. 

Further hope for a healthy future comes 
from medical scientists who are giving in- 
creased attention to the diseases of old age, 
such as cancer, high blood pressure, heart 
disease, and nervous and mental disorders. 


L OF A HAPPY OLD AGE IS GOOD HEALTH — 


Real progress is being made by them. 


Naturally your pattern of living will: 


change as you grow older. But to keep men- 
tally happy and physically well, start plan- 
ning early for your retirement years. 

Develop a tailor-made plan for living 
suited to your temperament and interests. 
This normally should include some con- 
structive activity that calls for both mental 
and physical effort to get full enjoyment 
and benefit from your leisure hours. 

To help you plan for many happy, healthy 
years, send for a copy of Metropolitan’s 
free leaflet, “Blueprint for Health.” 














Bus 





COPYRIGHT 1946—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 

P “. 
Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD {yp 
Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
1 Maptson AvENugE, New York 10, N.Y. 





This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in two 
colors in magazines with a total circulation in ex- 
cess of 30,000,000, including Collier’s, Time, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good 
Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, McCall’s, American 
Magazine, Woman’s Home Companion, National 
Geographic, Parents’, and Redbook. 





TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 
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John A. Stevenson Sees 
No Runaway Inflation 


HIS TALK TO GENERAL AGENTS 
Common Sense Will Prevent Rush to 
Pay High Prices; GI Housing 


Loan Comments 





At the Homestead Hotel in Hot 
Springs, Ga., this week, general agents, 
Penn Mutual, conferred with home office 
officials for intensive study of problems 
of production. Eric G. Johnson, 
charge of 


vice 
agencies, 
and 
address, 


president in pre- 


sided at 
the 
Business 


John A. Stevenson’s Talk 


President John A. Stevenson said he 
saw nothing which will justify fear of a 
runaway inflation. The American people 
are discriminating buyers, he said, and 
haven’t rushed to pay increased prices. 
Women, particularly, are able bargain- 
ers. When story is finally written as to 
why there has not been a serious post- 
war inflation, great credit must be given 
to the common sense of the American 
people. Controls may be removed on 
commodities, but there are still controls 
on the American pocketbook. The 
ju dgment of the individuals may exer- 
cise their own control. 

“If it were not for the dire necessity 
of housing I am sure there would be a 
lot of houses which couldn’t be sold at 
present-day inflated prices,” said Mr. 
Stevenson. “However, those buying 
houses are well aware they will lose 
money eventually, That recognition is 
all to the good, and the situation be- 
comes dangerous only when people be- 
come frightened over the value of 
money. As to GI loans on houses we in 
insurance cannot stand by and see these 
former service men exploited and losing 
money on over-inflated prices. We have 
a certain responsibility to make fewer 
loans and those should be made on 
basis of scrupulously honest values so 
that the GI cannot come back later and 
accuse us of not wi arning them sufficiently 
of these inflated prices. Better to have 


sessions opened 


“Our 


general 


conference with an 


Today.” 


the GI suffer temporary discomfort of 
delay in getting the loan than to have 
him permanently penalized by paying 


such inflated prices now.” 
The Program 


At the first session the chairman was 
Wallis Boileau, Jr., second vice presi- 
dent, and the speakers on the topic, 
“Significant Action in 1946,” were James 
M. Royer, Chicago; Allan Gates, Little 
Rock; Harry G. Rasmussen, Newark; E. 
P. Connolly, Des Moines. 

E. Paul Huttinger, second vice presi- 


dent in charge of company’s training 
schools, gave the company’s attitude on 
attaining leadership through training. 


One session at Hot Springs was presided 
over by Osborne Bethea of New York, 
among those speaking being Ralph G. 
Engelsman, New York, and William J. 


Probst, assistant to the vice president. 
Harry FE. Wuertenbaecher, St. Louis, 
and Charles B. Stumes, Chicago, were 


chairmen of other sessions. 

Malcolm Adam, vice president in 
charge of operations, had as his topic, 
“New Models in’ Life Insurance.” 
Among other speakers were John A. 
Mayer and Mary F. Barber, assistants 
to the president; Joseph H. Reese, 
Philadelphia; Albert F. Randolph, di- 
rector of advertising and sales promo- 
tion; Dr. Charles R. Whittlesey, com- 
pany’s economist; and Frederick A. 
Schnell, Los Angeles. President John 
A. Stevenson’s address had the title, 
“From Strength to Strength.” 





J. HERBERT SNYDER DIES 
J. Herbert Snyder, 59, Louisville, Ky., 
insurance man died in that city recently 
of a heart attack.. He had been with the 
Kentucky Home Mutual Life, Minnesota 


Mutual Life, Provident Mutual Life, and 
Commonwealth Life. 





MDRT Annual Meeting 
At Swampscott Sept. 5-9 


The twenty-first annual convention of 
the Million Dollar Round Table of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers will be held at the New Ocean 
House, Swampscott, Mass., September 
5-9, 1947, preceding the fifty-eighth an- 
convention of the National As- 
sociation, which will be held in Boston 
during the week of September 8. 

Reservations for the Million Dollar 
Round Table will be handled by Harold 
S. Parsons, chairman, 510 West. Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles 14, Cal. Reserva- 
tions for the annual convention of the 
National Association should be made 
through Ralph E. Morrison, chairman, 
Hotel Reservations Committee, 50 Con- 
gress Street. Boston 9, Mass. 


nual 


WOLFSON AGCY. HOLDS FORUMS 

The S. S. Wolfson agency, Berkshire 
Life in New York, recently completed a 
series of five forums for general in- 
surance brokers covering advanced un- 
derwriting practices. The following 
topics were covered: “Programming and 
Integrating the Personal Property as 
Well as Life Insurance,” Hilliard N. 
Rentner, vice president of the agency; 
“Business Agreements, Wills and 
Trusts,” Archer Eisenstst, New York 
Tax attorney; “Inheritance Taxes and 
Services Rendered by a Trust Company 
in Connection With Business and Per- 
sonal Estates,” Cloyd MHufford, vice 
president, Chase National Bank; “Medi- 
cal Underwriting from the Field View- 
point,” Dr. Frank Harnden, medical di- 
rector, Berkshire Life; “Programming 
and Sales Ideas,” Hiram S. Hart, as- 
sistant director of agencies of the com- 
pany. Mr. Rentner planned the pro- 
gram, 





Newman Was Farm Boy; 
Now Company Leader 





LOWELL NEWMAN 


Newman, leader of the Penn 
life member, Million Dollar 
Table and operating from Fort 
Ind., was born and raised on a 
Wolcottville, Ind., near Fort 
At Indiana University he ma- 
jored in history. On leaving college he 
became a book salesman for F. E. Tomp- 
son & Co., Chicago, now publishers of 
Pictorial Encyclopaedia. He sold New 
Student Reference Books, mostly in 
Indiana and Michigan. Entering life in- 
surance in Battle Creek, Mich., he sold 
only $60,000 his first year. Then he 
moved to Indiana. In 1921 he became 
associate general agent of Penn Mutual 
in Fort Wayne. He has made a specialty 
of selling insurance to doctors, 

His largest year was 1944 when he 
sold 176 policies for $3,300,000. In 1945 
he sold $2,200,000 


Lowell 
Mutual, 
Round 
Wayne, 
farm at 


Wayne. 








V. B. Coffin Summarizes 
Training of Men Forum 


FUNDAMENTALS 


COME FIRST 


They Are Taught in Home Office 
Schools; Selling Procedures Given 
by General Agents 








Summarizing the sessions on training 
of agents Vincent B. Coffin, vice presi- 
dent, Connecticut Mutual, at last week’s 
convention of the Agency Management 
Association held in Chicago, emphasized 
the great strides which have been made 
in the past quarter of a century—the 
long step from dependence on corre- 
spondence courses, isolated reading of 
articles on life insurance and limited 
home office school teaching of so-called 
fundamentals. Today, the emphasis is 
on skill in doing a job through organ- 
ized field courses running through the 
agents’ early years in the business. 

In Mr. Coffin’s opinion good trainine 
bears the fruit of three C’s—Confidence, 
Commissions and Clients. Important as 
are the two last named, it is Confidence 
which perhaps is the chief ingredient in 
the satisfaction a salesman gets out of 
his work. 

To illustrate, Mr. Coffin told of a re- 
cent meeting with a young agent who 
was radiantly enthusiastic about his job. 
The good basic training which had been 
given him, and the success which had 
followed, made him feel that he knew 
life insurance. It contributed largely to 
his success. This had given him a con- 
fidence which communicates itself to the 
people he meets. He said to the Con- 
necticut Mutual executive: “It’s a won- 
derful feeling. Some of the older men 
around town are beginning to ask my 
opinion about financial questions.” 


Agency Managers Must Be Good 


Trainers 
Mr. Coffin thought that “wonderful 
feeling” was not a rare emotion nowa- 


days because there are plenty of younger 
agents who, by performance, have won 
that type of prestige in their communi- 


ties. 

In Mr. Coffin’s opinion emphasis must 
increasingly be placed on teaching the 
agency manager to be a good trainer, 
since experience proves that really ef- 
fective training must be done in the 
field rather than in the home office. 
The stress on life insurance fundamen- 
tals which the Connecticut Mutual places 
in its home office schools was told by 
him. The general agents are largely re- 
sponsible for sales training. That change 
in pattern resulted from a frank accep- 
tance of reality. When the home office 
attempted to give sales training, agents 
went home to general agents and found 
the latter were advocating their own 
sales procedure anyway; so it seemed 
wise to let responsibility for sales re- 
sults be placed squarely upon general 
agents. 

Mr. Coffin outlined the Connecticut 
Mutual plan of schools for supplementing 
basic agents’ training. These schools 
are held as often as possible, and not 
according to an inflexible time schedule. 
Mr. Coffin admitted that this did not 
fit in with the best theories advocated 
by previous speakers, but they worked 
most effectively with the facts of agency 
life as his own company’s educators had 
met them. 

Emphasis in the schools is placed on 
life insurance fundamentals. 

History of Agency Training 

Reviewing the nistory of agency train- 
ing Mr. Coffin said that such training in 
the modern life insurance school sense, 
—the projection through class rooms, 
either at home offices or in schools and 
colleges—dated back to a quarter of a 
century ago. It is true that since life 
insurance began to make big strides 
there have always been men of great 
literary ability writing on the subject 
and whose writings, widely read, greatly 
influenced the writing of insurance, 
making more of its production possible 
—but the training of agents as we know 
it, really started after World War l, 
when field men began to hear about, 
to read about and to understand Dr. 


—== 


Dinner Tribute to Abbey 


A testimonial dinner in honor of EI. 
mer Abbey, general agent, Aetna Life 
San Antonio, was unique in that ; 
was sponsored by six men all of whom 


are now in managerial or cxecutiye 
positions with other companies and al 
of whom had received their « urly 


in- 
surance training with Mr. Abbey. Din. 
ner was also attended by Morgan B 


Brainard, president, Aetna Life 





Ann Dwyer to Marry 


Ann Dwyer, a member of the editorial 
staff of The Eastern Underwriter, jl 


be married tomorrow (November 23) to 
Albert Sues of New York at Sacred 
Heart Church in the Bronx, Nex York 


City. Mr. Sues saw three years of 
overseas service in the Pacific theater 
as an Army staff sergeant. 


New Buffalo Manager 


Marcus R. Mabee, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Buffalo branch 
of Continental American. For twenty 
years he was with Ordinary avencies 
of Prudential as special agent, assistant 
manager and manager in both the Al- 
bany and Buffalo areas. 


Frick Flies to Sweden 


Nils Frick, head of public relations, 
Swedish Insurance Association, who for 
some weeks has been in this country 
visiting insurance companies, Institute 
of Life Insurance and other insurance 
organizations, flew back to Sweden this 
week. 


NEISER NAMED GENERAL AGENT 

E. William Neiser has been appointed 
general agent at Wadsworth, Ohio, for 
Bankers National Life of Montclair, 
N. J., according to an announcement by 
the company. Prior to joining Bankers 
National, Mr. Neiser had nine years’ 
experience with Equitable Life and Ohio 
National Life. 


ROCHESTER ASS’N MEETS 


At the recent meeting of the Ro- 
chester Life Underwriters Association, 
Henry G. Barnhurst, Provident Mutual 
Life, Syracuse, gave an address on 
“Life Insurance In Action.” President 
Charles Schaaff presided. 

















MINN. FRATERNAL CONGRESS 
The annual Minnesota Fraternal. con- 
gress will be held in St. Paul, December 





S.S. Huebner’s great fundamentals 
based on the economic value of ever) 
man’s life span. At about the same 
time, Griffin M. Lovelace was pioneer 
ing in opening up the concept of sell: 
ing life insurance on the basis of needs. 

“Tt is almost unbelievable,” said Mr 
Coffin, “that there was a time when 
that was regarded as revolutionary. 
For years salesmen, even good salesmen. 
sold only those policies which appealed 


to them personally, or got busy with 
new contracts which their companies 
were offering. 

“The fact that we have spent two full 
sessions here discussing training proves 
that we don’t yet believe we have ‘ount 
all the answers. “There is still before 
us a new day of training. Of thc trutl 


of one thing we are all convinced. 
is that a good teacher is a manag: whi 
likes to teach and who takes pole 


seeing new men develop under his ‘eacl- 
ing. The biggest advance in the ‘uture 
will come when companies select «2enc! 
managers for their ability as_ t:achers 
and leaders, will help them impro\ their 
teaching techniques and then wi! ‘cave 
the responsibility for results larcely 
them. If the Connecticut Mutual ‘ad te 


discard everything else of an educa 


tional nature for the field force We 

would cling most tenaciously t or 

methods of managerial training.” | 
During his talk Mr. Coffin highly 


praised The Journal, the new p!! iblica- 
tion of the American College of Lilt 
Underwriters. 
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Defore the Railroad heached Mame 


if TAMI, Florida, today is one of the great 
~~ resort cities of the United States. But 
was not until June 26, 1896, that the 


‘orida East Coast Railway was built to 


ach the city. 

The year 1896—fifty years ago—also is 
emorable in the history of life under- 
riting, for that was the year in which 
Nylic for Agents” was started by the New 
ork Life Insurance Company. A new and 


unique system of benefits for agents, ““Nylic” 
was an important step forward in elevating 
the standards of life insurance service and in 
encouraging well-qualified men and women 
to make a lifetime career of life underwriting. 

The essential principles of “Nylic for 
Agents” have remained the same for 
the past fifty years although, 
time, the 





from time to 
Company has made adjust- © 














ments in it to suit changing conditions. 

This year, on the Golden Anniversary of 
‘‘Nylic for Agents,” the Company has made 
still further changes in this unique system 
of benefits which make it appeal especially 
to young men and women who contemplate 
making a lifetime professional career in the 
field of life underwriting. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
s1 MADISON AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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Prudential Transfers 
Seven to Home Office 


TYNDALL REGIONAL MANAGER 





Austin, Cramer, Laney Also in Ordinary 
Agencies Dept.; Turpin, Wright, 
Young in Field Training 





The Prudential has transferred seven 
field men to the home office in Newark, 
four of whom will assist in directing the 
operations of the field organization as 
members of the Ordinary Agencies de- 
partment, and the other three will be 





HENRY F. TYNDALL 


associated with the field training divi- 
sion. Those who will be assigned to the 
Ordinary Agencies department are 
Henry F. Tyndall, Howard Austin, Jr., 
CLU; Donald O. Cramer and Edgar L. 
Laney. Mr. Tyndall will be regional 
manager, and Messrs. Austin, Cramer 
and Laney associate regional managers. 
Those assigned to field training division 
are E. Richard Turpin, Carrol B. Wright 
and William E. Young. 


Mr. Tyndall joined Prudential in 
1929 when he was appointed a home 
office representative with the Group 
department. In 1939 he was made as- 
sistant manager in Wheeling, W. Va. 
Ordinary agency and later became as- 
sistant manager in Pittsburgh. Upon 
his return from the Navy he was trans- 
ferred to the Newark Ordinary agency. 
Mr. Austin, with The Prudential since 
1938, has been with the Kansas City 
Ordinary agency except for service in 
the Navy. Mr. Cramer became a Pru- 
dential special agent in 1937. He became 
an agency assistant and then assistant 
manager in St. Louis Ordinary agency. 
Mr. Laney joined Prudential in Septem- 
ber, 1941. He also was with the Navy. 

Mr. Turpin joined the Oklahoma Or- 
dinary agency in 1942 and has been 
assistant manager since 1944. Mr. 
Wricht, a teacher before joining Pru- 
dential as a special agent in 1944, has 
been assistant manager in the Jackson 
Ordinary agency. Mr. Young, made 
special agent in 1942, became assistant 
manager in Toledo Ordinary agency. 
He was in the Navy. 


EQUITABLE OF IOWA INCREASES 


All October’ sales records were 
broken bv the Equitable of Towa last 
month when its field force paid for 
$11.012.954 of new business, according to 
R. E. Fuller, agency vice president. The 
October volume was an increase over 
the same month of 1945 of $2,759,306, 
or 334%. Total new life insurance 
sales for the first ten months of 1946, 
$97,426,324, also marked a new record 
for the comnany. This was an increase 
of $39,823,308, or 69.1%, over the com- 
parable period of 1945. Life insurance 
in force was increased in October by 


$8,647,325 to a total of $818,666,565. 








Four Appointed by 


Occidental of California 


Three field and one home office ap- 
pointments have been announced by V. 
H. Jenkins, senior vice president, Occi- 
dental Life of California. A. D. Ander- 
son, former branch manager for Minne- 
apolis, becomes home office supervisor 
for Texas and is succeeded by John 
Norval Mulligan, former supervisor for 
Aetna Life. Harry C. Pollock has been 
appointed branch manager of a new 
office at Cleveland and Grant M. Hud- 
son, Jr., has been appointed to head a 
second branch office in Detroit. 

Mr. Anderson joined Occidental in 
1940 following fifteen years of sales and 
supervisory work. Before becoming 
Minneapolis manager in 1945 he was 
superintendent of the company’s acci- 
dent and sickness sales. 

Mr. Mulligan goes with Occidental 
following ten years with Aetna. On the 
company’s app-a-week roster for eight 
years, he was on Aetna’s preferred lead- 
ers list and was appointed supervisor 
in 1940. 

Mr. Pollock was an agency supervisor 
and assistant manager for Penn Mutual 
in Cleveland prior to joining Occidental, 
and Mr. Hudson was manager of the 
life department of the Lanphar agency, 
the company’s other Detroit office. 





LEADS CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 

The Matthew J. Lauer agency, Con- 
tinenal American Life, New York, was 
the leading agency of the company for 
October and is the leading agency for 
the year on the stringent club credit 
basis and on the first year premium 
basis. Harry Schultz led in personal 
production during October and Joseph 
Harris was the company leader on the 
first year premium basis. Abe Zeeman, 
also of the Lauer Agency, is the com- 
pany leader in individual production 
for the calendar year to date, both 
on the club credit basis and on the 
first year premium basis. 


—= 
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LOUIS LIPSKY, 
President 





Su P rompl, Friendly Service—Try 


EASTERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


386 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 16 


ISSUES ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE 


One and Five Year Renewable Term, Ten Year Term and Term Expectancy; 

Family Income Riders; Juvenile Insurance; Insurance with Annuity; Life 

Premiums Reduced One-half After Twenty Years; Limited Payment and 
Endowment Contracts; also sub-standard policies. 


For further information write Harry Yarin, V. P. and Sup't. of Agencies 


"A Company with a Friendly Atmosphere" 


—<——— 


JACOB ISH-KISHOR, 
Vice-President and Secretary 








APPOINTS R. W. WALKER 





Former Actuary in Dominion of Canada 
Insurance Department Goes With 
Northwestern Mutual 
Robert W. Walker, for the last four- 
teen years associated with the Depart- 
ment of Insurance, Dominion of Can- 
ada, at Ottawa, has been appointed an 
assistant actuary of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life. Mr. Walker recently re- 
signed as actuary of the Dominion De- 

partment of Insurance. 

_ Born in Ottawa, Mr. Walker majored 
in mathematics at the University of 
Western Ontario at London, Ontario, 
and after receiving his B.A, in 1932, 
joined the Dominion Department of In- 
surance. He is a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Actuaries and the 
Actuarial Society of America. Mr. 
Walker is married and the father of 
two children. 














1. FUNDS FOR COLLEGE EDUCATION 
2. RETIREMENT INCOME AT 65 


3. PROTECTION TO MATURITY 


or earlier, if desired 





THE MAN 




















. Never before have we offered so many fea- 
tures and advantages in one juvenile policy 


ASK FOR DETAILS 





Founded ¥X 


120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 

















James M. Woolery Joins 
Occidental Life of N. C. 


JAMES M. WOOLERY 


James M. Woolery has been appointed 
vice president and actuary of Occidentul 
Life of North Carolina, according to a1 
announcement by Laurence F. Le, 
president. Mr. Woolery was formerly 
vice president and actuary of the Unio 
Labor Life. 

Educated at Transylvania College, 
University of Kentucky and University 
of Michigan, Mr. Woolery joined Pro- 
tective Life in 1925, as assistant actuary. 
He resigned in 1926 to accept the same 
position with Inter-Southern Life. In 
1933 he became actuary for Southeast: 
ern Life and rejoined Protective as at: 
tuary in 1937. For ten years previot' 


to 1945 Mr. Woolery was actuary fot 
the North Carolina Insurance Depart: 
ment. 





WILLIAMSON TO RESIGN 





Reported Chief Actuary of Social 
Security Board Will Go With 
Wyatt & Co. 


According to The Hartford Courant, 
W. R. Williamson, chief actuarial con 
sultant, Social Security Administration 
will resign. that-office at the end of the 
year to become head of the Wyatt © 


successor to B. E. Wyatt Co., Inc. a& 
tuarial consultants and pension trust 
specialists. 


Mr. Williamson served in a consult 
ing capacity for the Wyatt firm in at 
dition to doing other private con sulting 
actuarial work during his governme! 
service. For a quarter of a century Mr. 
Williamson was assistant actuary of the 
Travelers Insurance Co. 
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United Benefit Has 
$500,000,000 in Force 


pr. C. C. CRISS ITS FOUNDER 








Has 175 Bag Offices, 12,000 Agents; 
To Build 9-Story Home 
Office Addition 


The United Benefit Life of Omaha, 
founded twenty years ago by Dr. C. C. 
Criss who became president and still is, 
has $00,000,000 insurance in force. By 


the 









time the company was two years 





Rinehart Marsden 


DR. C. C. CRISS 


old 4t' had been authorized to do busi- 
ness in twenty-eight states. It is now 
in all states, plus Alaska and Hawaii. 
The company has 175 branch offices and 
12000 agents. In addition to its com- 
plete line of life insurance and annuity 
contracts, it also provides accident, sick- 
ness and hospitalization policies. Re- 
cently, the company issued its “Polio” 
policy, providing up, to $5,000 for treat- 
Fment of poliomyelitis. 

Its companion company is the Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident Association. 


, The companion companies have moved 





pointe: to larger quarters three times since 
cidental #1926. They now occupy a_ practically 
¢ to al new six-story home office building in 
> Lee Omaha and ground has already been 
r broker n for a nine-story addition, more 
prmetl than tripling the floor space available. 
» Union Vice presidents of company are E. S. 
\dams, F. S. Finch and V. J. Skutt. 
College, Medical director and treasurer is Dr. 
aes Neil L. Criss. Secretary is Miles Schae- 
iversilY Mi fer. Roy D. Hart is assistant secretary 
d Pro # and Arthur W. Larson, assistant secre- 
ctuary. tary and actuary. 
e same 


e. In # DETROITWOMEN HOLD SEMINAR 
theast- The women’s group of the Detroit 
as ac i Life Underwriters Association held a 
-evious Me Stes seminar recently with President 


mpi ah ta White, National Life of Ver- 
ry to ont "presiding. Guest speaker was 
Jepart: Cue Kaye who talked on “Per- 
sonal Appearance in Selling.” Others 
}who participated were: Ruth M. Kelley, 
N Manhattan Life, and chairman Wom- 
| ens Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Socia Table; Lillian Hogue, New York Life; 
th Nan Rozelle, Provident Mutual; Flor- 
ence Lorf, Penn Mutual; and Luella 
urant, JE Wertz, Reliance Life. The speakers 
| con @ Were introduced by Dorothy Reynolds, 
ration. JP PTOgram chairman, and hostesses in 
of the JE Charce of refreshments were Margaret 
tt Co, ff Biancett, Nan Rozelle, Jerry Doran and 
c, ac fe Mary Dyck, 
trust 





BEAVER FALLS ASS’N SPEAKER 

1 M. Whitesell, associate general 
ent, Mutual Benefit Life, Pittsburgh, 
all address a:meeting of the Beaver 


ynsult- 
in ad- 
sulting 






nment . 
y Mr. 3ranch of the Pittsburgh Life 
of the lerwriters Association Monday, No- 





vem} er 25. 











LOS ANGELES CARAVAN ROUTE 
The itinerary of the 1947 Caravan of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
Los Angeles, 
the California Association of Life Un- 
derwriters has been announced as fol- 
lows: Bakersfield, January 10, 1947; 


Burbank, February 7; Pasadena, March 
7: Santa Monica, April 4; San Diego, 
May 2, and Los Angeles, May 21. 


under the supervision of 


PILOT PRODUCTION GAINS 


At the end of October, Pilot Life, 
Greensboro, N. C., had total insurance 
in force amounting to $342,492,214, J. M 
Waddell, executive vice president, an-  ¢ 
nounced. This is the greatest amount 
in force in the company’s history, and 
represents a gain of 26% over amount 


assistant 


Ass’t Medical Director 


The John Hancock Mutual Life In- 


surance Co. announces the appointment 


of Dr. C. Larcom, Jr., 


director. Dr. 


an 
Larcom 


Rodney 
medical 


recently completed service in the Army 


in force at the end of 1945. Total gain Medical Corps. He graduated from 
for the first ten months of this year Bowdoin College in 1936 and from 
amounted to $45,343,208. Harvard Medical School in 1940. 




















to solve more effectively 
the problems of the insur- 
ing public, 

With the post-war era of 
improved production fully 
upon us, the matter of 


pushing on to new heights. 





oP? Me 











No. 2—CONNECTICUT MUTUAL TRAINING 
AND EDUCATION PROGRAM — It is our 
strong belief that the competition of the future 
will not be primarily on a basis of net cost, or 
policy contracts, or financial standing of com- 
panies. We believe rather that it will be in the 
realm of personal service, and that the under- 
writer who is equipped to render the best service 
will enjoy the greatest success, 
the privilege and the duty of this company to 
assist its representatives in equipping themselves 





PREPARING FOR FUTURE COMPETITION 


Mere lip service 
cut Mutual does m 
Company’s agency 


It is, therefore, writing Forums. 


business insurance, 





No. 1— Limitation on Recruiting — First 
introduced by Connecticut Mutual in 
1939. New agents limited to number each 
agency can thoroughly train and super- 
vise. This limitation has resulted in better 
selection and reduced turnover. 





training and education appears to us to be the 
key for retaining this new production and for 


Supervisors. 
to be added in 


he CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


the following training projects: (1) Home Office 
Training Schools for new agents. 
of which there have been 
ground the new representatives in the funda- 
mentals of life insurance. 
A series of ten, held in cities 
in different parts of the country, dealing with 


(5) Cashiers’ Schools. 
1947 for 


intermediate group. 


is not enough and Connecti- 
uch more. To be specific, the 
department is carrying on 
These schools, 
four during 1946, 
(2) 


Advanced Under- 


estate conservation, and em- 
ployee benefit plans. (3) 
Training of Management. 


Round Tables of two 
weeks’ duration for Com- 
pany general agents. (4) 


Similar Conferences for its 
(6) Forums 
underwriters of the 


* HARTFORD 
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Presentation Subject of 


N. Y. Town Hall Meeting 

“What Shall I Tell Him?” was the 
theme of the third in a series of four 
town hall meetings of the Life Under- 
writers Association of the City of New 
York the Life Supervisors 
Association of New York recently. 
Moderator of the meeting was Theo- 
dore G. Myerhoff and speakers were 
Michael P. Coyle, Phoenix Mutual, and 
Robert B. McIntosh, New England Mu- 
tual. 

Mr. 
he used in selling a program and warned 
to keep the presentation simple and 
understandable. His preliminary inter- 
view is usually brief and to the point 
and his first move is to secure the con- 
fidence of the client. At this interview 
he gains information on (1) the man’s 
present insurance holdings; (2) need 
of an added unit to round out minimum 
income man desires for himself and 
family, and (3) which stays within the 
limits of his income. At the second 
interview he again reestablishes con- 
fidence, reviews his findings of the 
initial interview and explains the pro- 
gram he has worked out. 

Mr. Coyle went over the method he 
uses in making a package sale. Start- 
ing off with an advertisement of a 
retirement plan he gains the confidence 
of the client and explains the advan- 
tage of a retirement income. Then the 
advantages of the plan are explained. 


SILEX CO. GETS LOAN 

The Silex Co. of Hartford has ob- 
tained a fifteen-year 3%% loan of 
$1,250,000 from the Mutual Life. Pro- 
ceeds are to be used to retire outstand- 
ing funded debt and to provide funds 
for additional working capital and plant 
facilities. 


assisted by 


McIntosh explained the method 


Jules Anzel Honored by Agents, Office Associates 





Left to Right: Jack M. Stern, Louis Lovesky, Ludwig Nussbaum, Jules Anzel, 
Augusta Emil, Arthur Morse, Oscar Newman, Jack E. Levine and Philip Cooper. 


Jules Anzel, general agent, Continental 
American, 60 East Forty-second Street, 
New given a party at the 
Murray Hill Hotel last week by his agents 
and office associates upon the occasion of 


York, was 


his fortieth birthday. The agency is seven 
years old. Chief speaker was Jack Fein- 
berg, counsel of the Jersey City Police 
Department, former president of the Hud- 
son County Bar Association, and former 
assistant prosecutor of that county, He 
and Mr. Anzel have been close personal 
friends for years. 

Ludwig Nussbaum, a leading agent in 


the Anzel organization, had charge of the 
luncheon arrangements. Among guests at 
the luncheon were Charles H. Weiss, Leo 
Mirsky, Nat Tanenbaum, Ben Davis and 
Leo Hirsch. Agents in the Anzel office 
present at the luncheon were Augusta 
Emish, Arthur Morse, Jack Stern, Philip 
Cooper, Oscar Newman and Louis Lovesky. 

CLAIM ASSOCIATION MEETING 

Following a meeting of the executive 
committee of the International Claim 
Association, it was announced by Presi- 
dent James N. Cunningham that the 
next meeting would be held at the New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass., Sep- 
tember 15, 16, and 17, 1947. 


—_—_— 


J. OWEN STALSON CO. EXPANDs 





Management Consultants Add a Lif, 
Insurance Executive Selection 
Service; Dr. Stalson’s Career 


J. Owen Stalson Co., New York Cit, 
management consultants, has «lded 3 
life insurance executive selection service 
to its management services, making j 
available to companies and personnel 
throughout the country. In line with 
the trend in many industries usi: map. 
agement firms in locating and +-lecting 


executive personnel, the Stalson office 
is offering its services to the lif: insur. 
ance business in this capacity. les and 
expenses involved will be charge: to the 
companies and not to the personel se- 
lected, following the usual custom of 
management firms. 

Dr. J. Owen Stalson is widely known 
as author of “Marketing Life Insurance 
—Its History in America.” He is a for- 
mer general agent and a large part of 
his work at Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration was devoted 
to the subject of life insurance. He has 
had extensive sales and management ex- 
perience in other lines. During the war, 
as an officer at Air Forces Headquarters, 
he was engaged in organizational and 
personnel work. He was released by the 
Army to assume a special assignment 
with the War Production Board as 
civilian consultant where, again, his work 
was primarily in organizational and per- 
sonnel matters. 





H. L. RICE LED COMPANY 


Herbert L. Rice, a member of the 
O. Falkenhainer New York City 
agency of Bankers Life Co., was the 
leading agent of the company in produc- 
tion of new business for week ending 
November 8. Mr. Rice has been an out- 
standing producer for the New York 
City agency for the past nine years, with 
the exception of three years in the Uni- 
ted States Navy where he served as a 
lieutenant from June 1, 1942, until Sep- 
tember 1, 1945. 








AN EXPANDING 





COMPANY 


More than 40 years ago, the Great-West Life opened its first United 
States branch. Today there are 74 branch and district offices con- 
veniently located in eleven states and throughout all of Canada. 


The Company now has more than One Billion Dollars of Life Insurance 
and Annuities in force—a tribute to sound management and to the 





THE 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


accomplishments of a well-trained field force. 





\\\ < 
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n days before his death in an 


Sixt 
Hautomobile accident on August 23. 
First Sergeant Lester D. Patterson of 
the U. S. Army Recruiting Service took 
out an insurance policy on which he 
Ppaid the first monthly premium of $10. 


Last week his widow, Mrs. Billy Mary 
Patterson of St. Joseph, to whom a 
third child was born two weeks after 
her liusband’s death, was notified by 
William B. Smith of Warrensburg, a 
Penn Mutual agent, that she was en- 
titled to full payment of his insurance 
policy—a_ total of $2,681. 

The accident which caused Sergeant 
Patterson’s death occurred while he was 
traveling under military orders on a 
return trip from recruiting duty in the 
vicinity of Marysville, Mo. Sergeant 
Patterson applied for insurance on July 


9 passed a_ satisfactory medical ex- 


f amination on July 11 and paid his 


first monthly premium of $10 on August 
7 Sixteen days later he was killed. 





Everybody who attends the American 
Bar Association, who has been a member 
any length of time, has a warm spot in 
his heart for “Jack” Slaton of Atlanta, 
former Governor of Georgia. For many 


years the former Governor, and his wife 


(she died two years ago;) Judge Arthur 
G. Powell of Atlanta and his wife have 
occupied a parlor suite at the meetings 
of the American Bar Association, and in 
the parlor have run an exclusive branch 
of ABA, a social one, popularly known as 
the Oahu Club, and they were at the At- 
lantic City convention a few weeks ago. 
There they swore in Dan Mungall of 
Philadelphia. A member of the club for 
years is Raymond C. Caverly, counsel of 
Fidelity & Casualty. 

Jack Slaton is now about 77, but is 
still one of the boys. I asked Judge 
Powell to give me a slant on this in- 
teresting personality. “Jack Slaton goes 
down to court and vigorously tries his 
cases,” said Judge Powell. “He loves all 
the ladies old and young. Despite his ad- 
vanced age he has not given up a single 
bad habit although a few of them may 
have died a natural death. He is probably 
the most popular man at the meetings of 
the American Bar Association and of the 
International Association of Insurance 
Counsel.” 





Bankers Life of Des Moines is now 


sending all its first-class mail to points 
more than 300 miles by air mail as a 
result of a test conducted by the com- 
pany. Savings of two days over regular 





mail on letters sent to the West Coast 
and one day to the East Coast cities 
prompted the change to air mail. 


Groton, vice president of Pacific 
| Life in charge of its accident and 
li) department, and Mrs, Groton spent 
seve'al weeks in the east recently and 
nac- a number of new friends. It was 





MADE UTILITIES ANALYST 

England Mutual Life has ap- 
pointed Charles C. Gates as public utili- 
ties analyst in the investment depart- 
men’. Mr. Gates has been with the Se- 
Cur'es and Exchange Commission in 
lelphia since 1938 and is at present 
as oior utilities analyst. 





“OLUMBUS ASS’N SEMINAR 


fourteenth annual sales seminar 


Uy Columbus Association of Life 
¢ |  Twriters .will be held November 22. 
= ers will include Robert T. Hull, 
“ge Central; Fritz A. Lichtenberg, 


» “sassachusetts Mutual, and E. 
‘vanaugh, John Hancock. 





while attending the annual meeting of the 
Bureau of Personal Accident & Health 
Underwriters in Stockbridge, Mass., that 
Mrs. Groton had a chance to pursue her 
hobby—that of oil painting. Even though 
weather conditions were not favorable 
she did a few New England landscapes 
which attracted favorable attention. 

I learned from Mrs. Groton that she 
has been painting for only five years, but 
in that short time she has completed from 
thirty to forty paintings. Most of them 
are California landscapes and seascapes, 
and they demonstrate that Mrs. Groton is 
an artist of considerable ability. She is a 
member of the Women Painters Associa- 
tion of the West, the California Art As- 
sociation and the Glendale (Calif.) Art 
Association, and has had several of her 
paintings selected by these groups for 
public exhibition. 

Cary Groton, who is naturally proud of 
his wife’s ability as a painter, told me 
that she had not even handled a_ paint 
brush or touched a canvass until about 
five years ago. 

Uncle Francis. 


Rappaport Brothers 
Awarded Russell Cup 


A PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Given for Year’s Best All-Around 
Agency Building Record; Din- 
ner Held in Chicago 


HONOR 








John Henry Russell of Los Angeles, 
who before his retirement from Pacific 
Mutual Life four years ago, had lone 
been one of its outstanding production 
inaugurated the John Henry 
Russell Award, a handsome trophy cup 
to be given annually to the general agent 
of the company having the best. all- 
around agency building record during the 
preceding year. Mr. Russell was son of 
the late John Newton Russell, head of 
company’s largest agency, (Los Angeles,) 
and former president of National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. 

First to win the Russell Award is the 
Chicago agency which is managed by 
brothers—Earle S. and 
Rappaport, and the trophy cup was pre- 
sented to them at a dinner in 


figures, 


two Edgar I. 


Kdge- 


water Beach Hotel last week by William 
Rothermael, vice president of the com- 
pany and in charge of _ production. 
Earle’s activities are largely administra- 
tive. Edgar is a million dollar producer, 
and is also president of Chicago CLU. 
Another brother, Lester, is an agent. 
Other agents attending the dinner in- 
cluded William Richard Balkim, Albert F. 
Hacker, Carl Bromberg, Rollin Johnston 
and Ilona Bakay. 

Jens Smith, manager of agencies, Paci- 
fic Mutual, told dinner guests how he 
had appointed the father of the Rappa- 
port brothers an agent in Chicago thirty 
years ago when Smith was the com- 
pany’s manager in Chicago. Among 
others speaking at the dinner were Phil- 
lip B. Hobbs, president NALU; Paul W. 
Cook, president, Chicago LUA; and 
Hazen Exeter, Salt Lake City general 
agent, and president of Pacific Mutual’s 
General Agents Association. Among 
those present were Holgar J. Johnson, 
Institute of Life Insurance; Robert L. 
Hogg, executive vice president, ALC; 
Roland Hinkle, president, national CLU; 
Jul Baumann, secretary, NALU; John 


M. Caffrey, John Hancock; John D. 
Moynahan, Metropolitan Life; Sam 
Hays, Jr., Great Southern Life. 

Before the speaking Ilona Bakay 


played a Liszt rhapsody on the piano 
and Edith Lang sang. 








Intentions become actions! 





“GETTING - STARTED” 


Those first few years are not easy—either for the Roberts’, or for any young married 
couple. But the outlook for the future is good and their “money margin”—income in 
excess of expenses—should increase. 


The Prudential recognizes this fact with its Modified 5. The reduced premium—one- 
half of what it will be after five years—makes family protection possible NOW! 


Prudential Field representatives and brokers like this policy. It helps them keep pace 
with today’s market. They're doing a real selling job, and we're going to keep on 
helping them in every way! 





POLICY 


& 








STRENGTH OF, Ff 
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_ INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Suggests Measures for 
Housing Improvement 


S. FOSTER ADDRESSES LEGION 
Asks 





Housing Conference to Seek 
Changes in Investment Laws 
and Building Codes 





One way to increase housing facilities 
for veterans is in relaxation of laws of 
many states as they relate to the in- 
vestment of life insurance funds in 
housing, and in modernization of state 
and local building codes, Stephen Fos- 
ter, economic adviser, New York Life, 
told the National Housing Conference 
of the American Legion recently. Mr. 
Foster and Donald B. Woodward, sec- 
ond vice president, Mutual Life of New 
York, represented the American Life 
Convention at the week-long conference 
called by the special committee on 
national housing of the legion. ‘ 

Mr. Foster stated that the companies 
have invested or are investing some 
$250 millions in housing units which 
have been completed, planned or are 
under construction. He pointed out that 
it is in the rental field that life insur- 
ance companies might most readily ex- 
pand their operations. But, he went on, 
much of the capital which might be 
invested in this field is locked up by 
stringent state laws prohibiting life in- 
surance investments in housing, and 
even more is withheld from the mar- 
ket by reason of antiquated building 
codes, both state and local, which often 
make modern construction impossible on 
reasonable cost basis. 

Following Mr. Foster’s talk, he and 
Mr. Woodward were requested to en- 
deavor to obtain specific information for 
the Legion committee, on a number of 
questions relating to the interest of 
life insurance in housing projects, in- 
cluding, if possible, a model of state 
or local law providing best building code 
provisions. 

In addressing Mr. 
Foster said: 

“First, let me give you an indication 
of the interest that the life insurance 
business has in the general subject of 
housing. At the end of 1945 the entire 
life insurance industry held mortgages 
aggregating over $6% billion. Of this, 
over $3% billion represented mortgages 
on residential property and it is esti- 
mated that of this latter figure well 
over $1%4 billion are on rental residen- 
tial properties in which your committee 
is particularly interested. 


the conference, 


Investment in Rental Housing 


“Of perhaps greater interest to you 
gentlemen may be the direct investment 
in rental housing that has been under- 
taken by the life insurance business. 
At present, projects aggregating over a 
quarter billion dollars are either com- 
pleted, in process of construction, or on 
the planning boards. In addition there 
are many other projects which await 
only a more orderly flow of materials 
and labor before reaching the announce- 
ment stage. 

“It should be obvious, I think, from 
the testimony that has already been 
given at these hearings that production 
of homes is not being held up by a 
lack of credit or credit facilities. Both 
credit and credit facilities are here in 
greater quantities and at easier terms 
than they have ever existed in this or 


any other country so far as we know, 
and this is true with respect to bor- 
rowers whether they be veterans or 
non-veterans, 

“The thought has even occurred to 
us that credit is so plentiful and so 
easy that it may have contributed to 
and accentuated the excess of demand 
for housing over the supply and to the 
rapid advances in construction costs 


and selling prices. In fact it is not 
beyond the realm of possibility that 
excessively easy credit terms have 


brought many non-veteran purchasers 
into the market in competition with 
veterans and to the worsening of the 
position of the veterans. 

“The most serious shortage of hous- 
ing is probably in the rental field and 
it is in this field that the life insurance 
companies are offered an opportunity 
for the investment of their funds. As 
I have pointed out, the activities of 
the life insurance companies in_ this 
field are already substantial. And if the 
optimistic forecasts made yesterday at 
these hearings as to marked improve- 
ment in the labor and materials situ- 
ation are borne out, it seems reason- 
able to expect that the activities of the 


life insurance companies in this field 
might be considerably enlarged next 
year. 

No Additional Federal Legislation 


Needed 


“The advancement of this program 
does not depend upon the passage of 
additional Federal legislation. And the 
companies have not asked and are not 
asking for the yield insurance provisions 
of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill. I do, 
however, want to call your attention to 
certain other laws the passage of which 
might have a favorable effect upon the 
direct investment operations of life in- 
surance companies, I refer not to Fed- 
eral laws but to laws of states and 
municipalities. Here you gentlemen may 
perhaps have the greatest influence. I 
refer to two types of laws: First, state 
laws covering the investment of life 
insurance funds; second, state or local 
laws which impose undue and often 
obsolete restrictions on building. The 
first of these two types of laws limits 
the field in which life insurance com- 
panies can operate and the second tends 
to increase the costs and other difficul- 
ties of construction. 

“It may be that one reason why the 
life insurance program of direct in- 
vestment has not progressed somewhat 
faster than it has is that there are only 
eight or nine states which positively 
authorize companies to undertake build- 
ing operations. Furthermore, there are 
only ten or fifteen states more who 
definitely authorize the companies domi- 
ciled in the eight or nine states to do 
business in other states. To put the 
matter another way, we are excluded 
from conducting a residential construc- 
tion operation in at least half of the 
states of the union. In Louisiana, for 
example, which is the home of your 
chairman, we could not if we wanted 
to construct the type of rental prop- 
erty which we are discussing. 

“Under all the circumstances, it seems 
to us that the thing that your commit- 
tee might do, at least as far as life 
insurance companies are concerned, to 
aid and expedite home building is this: 
Support state and local legislation de- 
signed (1) to broaden the laws cover- 
ing investment by life insurance com- 
panies, and (2) improve and modernize 
the state and local building codes.” 








PRODUCTION SUPERVISOR 
for New Jersey 


Unusual opportunity exists for a 
man with supervisory background 
to join a fast-growing state agency 
of a Canadian life insurance com- 
pany which is now developing the 
state. Liberal salary, expense and 
bonus arrangement for the right 
man. 


This job may lead to a general 
agency of your own. Write in con- 
fidence to— 


Box 1681, The Eastern Underwriter 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 











Henry Leivestad Manager at 
Des Moines for N. Y. Life 


Henry Leivestad, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Des Moines 
branch office of the New York Life, 
according to an announcement by Dud- 
ley Dowell, vice president. Mr. Leive- 
stad was formerly an assistant vice 
president in the agency department of 
the company. 

Prior to coming to New York in 
1943, Mr. Leivestad had been manager 
of the company’s Capital branch office 
in Madison. After serving as clerk and 
then assistant manager of the Minne- 
apolis branch, he became manager of 
the Fargo branch. For twelve years, 
from 1931 to 1943, he was manager of 
the company’s office in Madison. 


40 YEARS WITH PENN MUTUAL 


Thomas M. Scott, Life Member of 
Million Dollar Round Table, Has Many 
Connections; a World Traveler 


_ Thomas M. Scott, Philadelphia agent, 
is celebrating his fortieth anniversary 
with the Penn Mutual. He is a life 
member of Million Dollar Round Table, 
and a former chairman of it. He is 
chairman of the recently formed Phila- 
delphia Million Dollar Round Table 
Group. 

_ During his first thirty years in life 
insurance Mr. Scott placed $40,000,000 of 
that coverage and marking the achieve- 
ment he was presented with a watch by 
President John A. Stevenson, Penn 
Mutual. He qualified for that company’s 
Leaders Club through 177 consecutive 
months. 

Mr. Scott came to Philadelphia from 
Phoenix, Ariz. and attended night 
classes at Drexel Institute. Before en- 
tering insurance he was respectively with 
a railroad freight department, the whole- 
sale coal business and a stock and poul- 
try concern as assistant sales manager. 

He is secretary of board of trustees, 
Bryn Mawr Presbyterian Church, and is 
a member in Presbyterian Social Union 
of Philadelphia, American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Franklin 
Institute and Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, Foreign Policy Association, Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, Union League 
Club and is a Shriner. He has traveled 
extensively through the world. 
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CLEVELAND ASS’N MEETING 

Nate Kaufman, general agent, In- 
dianapolis Life, Shelbyville, Ind., ad- 
dressed the Cleveland Life Underwriters 
Association this week on “Sincerity in 
Selling Life Insurance.” Mr. Kaufman, 
who entered the life insurance business 
in 1940, qualified for the Million Dollar 
Round Table in 1944 and 1945 and wrote 
his third consecutive million the first 
seven months of this year. Donald E. 
Hanson, CLU, president of the associa- 
tion, presided. 





UNION MUTUAL SALES LEADERS 

The Hugh L. Walker Boston agency, 
Jesse J. Letts Buffalo agency, Morris 
H. Rodnick Bridgeport agency an 
Robert W. Smith Southern Vermont 
agency won respective league champion- 
ships in the recent sales campaign of 
the Union Mutual Life, Portland, Me. 
president Rolland E. Irish has an- 
nounced. Plaques have been awarded 
each in recognition of its production 
leadership. 


HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 
The Manhattan Life 
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ge PR, P. Boardman Heads 
| | Wisconsin Nat’! Life 


TIE ACTUARY EASTLACK NEW V. P. 


¢. A. L’Estrange and C. F. Van Pelt 
Are Elected Directors 
A80UT EE of Oshkosh Company 
IN Y’S Important changes in the executive 
manacement of Wisconsin National Life 
i Os! kosh, Wis., as announced in The 
Eastern Underwriter last week, bring 


FE; , new personality into the ranks of life 
Ss insurarice executives. He is Robert P. 
Boariinan, son of the retired president 

MS General C. R. Boardman—who since 


- R. P. BOARDMAN 





June, 1945, has been executive vice presi- 
—— dent of Wisconsin National. 










ING Recognition has also been given to 
a te Gerald A. L’Estrange, vice president 

and agency director of the company, 
d., ad- directing both life insurance and A. & 
writers H. departments, since April 1942. Mr. 
sieve an L’Estrange’s election to the board of 
iS disect rs succeeding General Boardman 
saleaee a popular one. 


\gents of Wisconsin National demon- 


Dollar i : 

woe strated their loyalty to Mr. L’Estrange 
fig vor and the company by producing in Octo- 
ald E. 


$socia- 


DERS 
cency, 
Morris 
and 
rmont 
1pion- 
on of 
Me., 
ane 
arded 
iction 





ALLEN C, EASTLACK 


er honor of his tenth anniversary 
le Organization, the largest amount 
v business ever recorded in a 
nonth. 

otion of Allen C. Eastlack, ac- 
Waar ind assistant secretary, to the 
rank vice president is also announced. 












san tor of: the company since July, 
38 \Ir. Eastlack has been for many 
‘ ars chief underwriter in Wisconsin 
‘Nation al’s life department in addition to 








Loyal Protective Clarifies 
Statement on Dividends 


In order to clarify an error made in 
recopying the paragraph in its capital 
increase statement that referred to fu- 
ture dividend policy, the Loyal Protec- 
tive Life of Boston has issued the fol- 
lowing explanation: 

“The directors have indicated that the 
next quarterly dividend will be at the 
rate of $1.80 per share on the new capi- 
tal instead of the $2.50 per share which 
has recently been paid on the old capi- 
tal. This proposed dividend rate will 
keep the dividends to stockholders at 
a rate of less than 2.5% of the book 
value of the stock. The directors also 
anticipate continuing the previous prac- 
tice of retaining all underwriting profit 
within the company and paying stock- 
holders dividends only out of net  in- 
vestment income above reserve require- 
ments.” 


WOMEN’S LEAGUE MEETS 


League of Life Insurance Women held 
a luncheon meeting recently in New 
York. Florence Johnson, president, pre- 
sided, and speaker was Elsie Stapleton, 
budget consultant, on “How to Get the 
Most From Your Income.” Elizabeth 
Cowles, National Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, gave brief talk on future plans, 
and Lillian L. Joseph and Dorothy M. 
Boond told of plans for a Christmas 
party to be held December 19. Mildred 
Stone, program chairman, announced 
the December meeting will be a panel 
of League members. Guests included 
Eva Bailey, Hartford, and Miss Tilly, 
New Haven. 





his duties as actuary. Before joining 
the company in June, 1929, he spent 
several years with the consulting ac- 
tuarial firm headed by Frank J. Haight, 
Indianapolis. 

C. F. Van Pelt Joins the Board 

In referring to Clayton F. Van Pelt 
of Fond du Lac, newly elected to the 
board of directors, the Wisconsin Na- 
tional points to his fourteen years of 
service as circuit court judge and to his 
present position as president of the Fred 
Rueping Leather Co., in Fond du Lac. 
As previously announced, Mr. Van Pelt 
succeeds F. J. Rueping who is retiring 
from the board of directors after a long 
period of useful service. The company 
refers to Mr. Rueping and General 
Boardman as “two stalwarts in the build- 
ing of Wisconsin National Life” and 
points to the close bond of deep-seated 
friendship and understanding between 
these two men. General Boardman re- 
cently observed his eighty-sixth birthday. 

Career of R. P. Boardman 

Newly elected President R. P. Board- 
man, graduate of University of Wiscon- 
sin in 1912, made an outstanding record 
in the banking business before joining 
Wisconsin National Life. After World 
War I service overseas, holding the rank 
of captain, he joined the Oshkosh Sav- 
ings & Trust Co., as secretary. This in- 
sittin was later consolidated with the 
First National Bank of which Mir. 
Boardman became vice president and 
trust officer in December, 1939. In 1942 
he was elected to the board of Wiscon- 
sin National Life and three years later 
he was elected executive vice president. 
He has continued on the bank’s board 
and as a member of its bank finance 
and trust investment committees; also 
as an ing active vice president. 

Following in the footsteps of his father 
in pursuing a military career, Mr. 
Boardman holds the rank of lieutenant 
colonel in the inactive Reserve Corps. 
He was one of the organizers of the 
Wisconsin Department. Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Association, and served for many 
years as regimental executive officer of 
the 402nd Infantry. Throughout the 
state of Wisconsin he is known for his 
interest in military, patriotic and civic 
activities. 

For the first ten months of 1946 the 
company is 694% ahead in new busi- 
ness over the same period of 1945. Its 
insurance in force is well over $66,000,000. 








HOMEOWNERS 
EVERYWHERE 
Welcome the New 
GUARDIAN 


Mortgage Policy 


As timely as tomorrow is the need for the pro- 
tection the new Guardian Mortgage Insurance 


Policy gives homeowners and homebuyers. 


It’s economical: at age 30, for example, the cost 
of covering a $5,000 20-year mortgage is less than 
$2.90 a month. But despite the low rate, the 
policyholder is still building up permanent 


protection. 


Cash surrender values, loan values. and dividends. 


too. 


The new booklet, “Your Home for Keeps.” is 
telling prospects the story of this increasingly 


popular new contract. Write for your copy. 
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OF AMERICA 


50 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
A Mutual Company Established 1860 
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From Our Spinning Wheel 


Nua’ 


' HERE’S A CHAIR in 
office worth $5,000,” a friend 


my 


complained to us recently. When 
we asked him how it was possible, 
he answered, ‘““Mayte it wouldn’t 
be worth that much at an auction, 
but that’s what it cost me last year 
for just sitting in it when I should 
have been up and after business” * 
A Collier's magazine survey dis- 
closes that 40% of its readers are 
under Social Security, but that 75% 
of those under the plan feel that it 


* 


must be supplemented 


According to the same survey, 
$6,500 is the median amount of 
life insurance owned, or $15,700 
in the group with incomes atove 
$5,000 a year * And _speak- 
ing of Social Security, Henry 


Morgenthau pointed out recently 
that “of 900,000 people eligible for 
its benefits, only 288,000 have ap- 
plied—because the rest can’t afford 
to retire and live on what they 
Social Security 


would get from 


alone’ * ‘The Department of 
Commerce proudly mentions that 
the average per capita income in 
the United States reached an all- 
time high in 1945, of $1,150. This 
figure represents an increase of $575 
* New 


York was the leading state in this 


per capita since 1940 


per capita analysis with a $1,595 
° We 


booklet giving the latest provisions 


income have a new 
of NSLI as enacted in August of 
this year. Write to our Advertising 


Department .if you would like a 


copy. 









Aveta On Outlook 


(Continued from Page 1) 


if blindly pursued, not only will not pay 
out in producing profits, but its evils which 
have been overshadowed in an expanding 
area will be multiplied and exaggerated 
many times over in a contracting era.” 

Mr. Arnold believes there is plenty of 
evidence that this law of diminishing re- 
turns had set in even prior to 1930 and was 
simply accentuated during the depression. 

“From 1880 to 1930 our population 
doubled and our national income multiplied 
about 10 times,” said Mr. Arnold. “But 
the number of life insurance policies in 
force multiplied 131 times, the amount in 
force multiplied 64 times, and annual new 
sales multiplied 60 times. Meanwhile, life 
insurance premiums as a percent of na- 
tional income had _ been slowly rising 
throughout the ’20’s toward 5% of na- 
tional income—or roughly one-half of all 
savings—which it reached at the end of 
the ‘20's. 

“Those certainly were signs of a mis- 
sionary job well done: so well done thai 


these signs alone might suggest that 
diminishing returns should soon set. in. 
From 1915 on, moreover, terminations 


from lapses only, in proportion to new 
issues, had been constantly rising. From 
1915 to 1919 lapses of all companies re- 
ported to the N. Y. State Department were 
13.9% of new issues. In the next five years 
they were 19.6% of new issues. In the 
next five years they were 23.1% of new 
issues. And then, in 1930 to 1934, they 
simply took a new spurt to 36.4% of new 
issues. 

“Tn spite of this increased lapse, Bureau 
studies of the middle ’30's showed us to 
what extent we were still adhering to 
predominantly missionary sales policies. 
Although we had some 65,000,000 policy- 
holders, new sales still were running as 
high as 65% to persons who had no pre- 
vious insurance, and turnover of agents 
and lack of clientele building were so rife 
that less than 10% of new sales were 
being made to old policyholders of the 
same company. That is more the pattern 
of sales for a newly introduced toothpaste 
just hitting the market—and not doing too 
well in gaining acceptance at that—than 
it is of a well established business already 
serving 65,000,000 people. Such a_ sales 
pattern for an established automobile man- 
ufacturer probably would break him. Cer- 
tain studies also showed that missionary 
pressure continuing in a depression was 
pushing our agents into marginal sales. 
New young buyers in their 20’s, whose 
lapse is always high, constituted 45% of 
the total adult sales, while they were but 
30% of the adult population within insur- 
able ages. According to studies by the 
American Service Bureau, buyers with in- 
comes of less than $1,500 a vear were the 
dominant buvers in the ordinary market, 
upwards of 40% by number of sales being 
made in that income group. And this was 
at a time when a government study of 
consumer incomes was telling us that 
families with incomes of less than $1.750 
a year operated on the whole on a deficit 
budget. 

“The difficulties of the agent and of the 


general agent in finding prospects under a 
missionary policy was taking its toll both 
in the turnover of business indicated by 
lapse and in the low earnings and turnover 
of general agents and agents. And this was 
apparent even before the sudden drop in 
sales in the 1930’s brought these difficulties 
of our field forces so violently to our 
attention. To paraphrase Charles Evans 
Hughes, our success had brought us to the 
end of a period, and it inevitably demanded 
the beginning of a new period in which 
success must be re-won.” 


Comments on Top Management 
Responsibility 


Discussing who should mark the point 
at which changed conditions call for 
changed policies and who should demand 
that the changes be put into effect Mr 
Arnold asked, should it be the agency 
man? He did not think so. Agency men 
are pretty human, deeply concerned with 
their own men and with public relations. 
He thought if the decision had been put 
up to them they would have thrown the 
purely missionary type of sales operation 
cut of the window about the time they 
formed the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau because of such things as low earn- 
ings of a large segment of the agency 
force, high turnover and the obvious bad 
public relations engendered by missionary 
pressure and too high lapse ratio. 

“I think the plain fact is agency men 
adhered to policies which condoned thes* 
evils only because top management had 
failed in its responsibility. Top manage- 
ment had not interpreted for them the 
cost of lapse, of low earnings of agents or 
of high turnover, or told them where or 
why adjustments needed to be made. Top 
management had not even questioned 
whether a purely missionary sales policy 
was growing too costly to condone, So far 
as the agency manager was concerned he 
did his best to alleviate the evils of this 
sales policy. He attempted to teach his 
salesmen client building techniques, income 
settlements and programming and the ap- 
plication of life insurance to newly re- 
vealed needs such as business and tax 
coverages, but his effectiveness was limited 
by a framework of general sales policy 
which was loaded heavily towards mission- 
ary work and not toward development of 
markets in depths.” 

Northwestern National Compensation 

Discussing the Northwestern National’s 
devising of a method by which agents 
could be made to give sustained effort to 
careful original selection of new business 
and to strict service to it, particularly in 
the first year or two Mr. Arnold said in 
part: 

“T had twice before experimented with 
increasing the first and second renewal 
commission rates—once to as high as 20 
and 10% respectively, and another time, 
under other conditions, to 15 and 10% 
respectively. At first the agents were ex- 
cited and for a while their renewal efforts 
increased; but it was short lived — six 
months or a year—and the permanent re- 
sults in changing persistency were nil. So 
long as the renewal commission was a fixed 
percent of the renewal premium on what- 
ever was left of the original business, the 
agent, like the companies, would follow 
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strictly missionary sales policies and as. 
sume that the best way to increase his 
renewal earnings was to write as much ney; 
business as possible—good or bad—and for. 
get about the part that lapsed. And ¢o we 
devised a system of payment in which the 
agent’s rate of renewal commission Was 
determined by the relationship or ratio of 
his renewing business to the amount he 
originally wrote. 

“Moreover, we steeply graded that rate 
so that the impact was very heavy in the 
early renewal years but faded out to an 
almost non-existent increase over the old 
commission scale after the fifth renewal 
year. In short, if his business renewed well 
as a percentage of what he originally pro- 
duced, he could earn_ substantially more 
than his normal 5%. If it renewed poorly 
in relation to the original issues, he could 
earn no more than—though never less than 
~-the traditional 5%. We accomplished 
this by the simple device of requiring that 
a certain percent of an agent’s original 
issues renew free of charge to us in each 
of the 9 years following, but then we paid 
him a flat rate per thousand—ranging from 
$16 in the first year down to $5 in the 6th 
to 9th years for every thousand of business 
he renewed in excess of that required 
amount, For example, we currently require 
about 58% of his business to renew in 
the second vear free of charge to us, and 
pay him $10 a thousand for everything 
renewing over that, which results in a re- 
newal commission which is the equivalent 
of 12% of premiums in the second year 
for an agent with a 90% renewal ratio, 

“By this device it appeared a modest ex- 
penditure of money could succeed in 
focusing our agents’ attention, in a high 
lapse period, on the profitability of renew- 
ing units while we reduced by just that 
much the pressure on him to extend his 
nissionary efforts in a depression when 
such effort yielded a minimum of profita- 
ble results. In that process we knew we 
might discourage out of the business a 
certain small percent of our agents who 
were so habituated to poorly selected, high- 
lapse business they could not change, but 
we believed—and experience bore us out-- 
that the great bulk of our agents would 
quickly and with little effort orient their 
selling into the new program.” 





ATLANTIC ALUMNI ASS’N MEETS 





Robert Hatcher, Harry Krueger, F. I. 
Wunderlick. R. E. Myer and L. 
W. S. Chapman Speakers 


At a luncheon meeting of the Atlantic 
Alumni Association, yesterday in Balti- 
more, Robert Hatcher, president, At- 
lantic Life, discussed the training re- 
snonsibilities of the general agent in an 
address entitled “The President Looks 
at His Post-War Agerev Building Job.” 

This meeting was the first of fonr 
scheduled by the Alumni Association 
for 1946-47. The Alumni group is com- 
nosed of some 400 insurance men in the 
New England and Atlantic states, all of 
whom are graduates of the Schools in 
Agency Management conducted by the 
Agency Management Association 0! 
Hartford. 

Harry Krueger. general agent, Nort!- 
western Mutual, New York, also spoke 
on the training and development plans 
of his agencv. Mr. Krueger as presi 
dent of the 1944 Scheol in Agency Man- 
agement conducted in Chicago. Fred 
T Wunderlick, sunerintendent of agen- 
cies, Baltimore Life, delivered a speech 
entitled “Training of the Industrial 
Agent,” and Richard F. Mver, manager 
of the Mutual Life of New York, talked 
on the over-all development program: 
ing of his agency, stressing selection 
and training points. 


Lewis W. S. Charman, director 0 
company velations for the Agency 
Management Association, concluded 


the program. In addition to his talk 
“New Era in Training.” he gave the 
alumni an account of the highlights of 
the Agency Manacement Associations 
annual meeting in Chicago. 
Chairman in charge of arrangements 
for this meeting was James P. Graham. 
general agent, Aetna Life, Baltimore 
Assisting him were: Russell C. Wom 
derlic, manager, Mutual Life, Nev 
York, Baltimore; and J. J. Duffy, mat- 
ager, John Hancock, Baltimore. 
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Home Office Underwriters 





Morale Building 


(Continued from Page 3) 


equitable basis, Research is a part also 
of your function. You are constantly 
tracing back to their causes the social 
phenomena affecting your selection pro- 
cedure, as for example “alcoholics 
anonymous” and new drugs. You have 
to relate the facts obtained to present- 
day life, medical knowledge and social 
customs. You classify these facts ap- 
propriately in regard to their effect on 
mortality and morbidity. And, you 
measure them in terms of your stand- 
ards, 
Forecasting 


The next step is to use the data ob- 
tained by research as a basis for judg- 
ing future trends. i.e., forecasting. 

Almost every problem arising in busi- 
ness demands an element of forecasting. 
The selection of risks, the future of in- 
vestments, the trend of economic fac- 
tors, the market for new insurance, the 
taining of staff and agents, the future 
trend of legal decisions, all need to be 
forecast. In fact, every business deci- 
sion involves some element of prognos- 

Ftication. In one’s personal life also, de- 
cisions involve such forecasting. 

In the life insurance business we are 
fairly familiar with the process of fore- 
casting. However, we sometimes forget 
that the idea of weighing future prob- 
abilities in a manner as exact as pos- 
sible, is necessary in every other de- 
partment as well as in the actuarial, 
and we must alwavs be conscious of the 
fact that our methods of using the data 
wailable are comparatively undeveloped 
hecause the sciences we use are still 
newland in an evolutionary stage. Fur- 
thermore, we must be cognizant of the 
human limitations. which all share; and 
must cultivate objectiveness by careful 
marshalling, measurement and presenta- 
tion of data. 

In your work and in your life, re- 
search used intelligently as a basis for 
forecasting will save you from many 
false steps and erroneous, because im- 
promptu and unprepared, decisions. Nat- 
vrally, vou will always remember to 
study all the data possible; to be al- 
ways conscious of the necessity for re- 
search and forecasts so that you do not 
Irift into plans without foundations; 
and to see that your data corresponds 
to reality as there is nothing more mis- 
leading than a figure which appears sig- 
nificant and dramatic but which in fact 
is irrelevant, and its converse a figure 
based on a pro-conceived notion rather 
than evaluation. 


Planning 


From research and forecasts there 
must emerge a plan. Just talking about 
an idea doesn’t get anyone very far— 
there must be a decision on action. 

A sood plan must have certain char- 
acteristics such as: 

1. Tt must be aimed at the objectives 
vou have set. 

2. It must be simple as complexity is 
the most prolific form of waste. 

3. It must have standards as without 
standards one is forced into constant 
adaptation to shifting situations and to 
Pressures which often push you off the 
‘rue line of progress. Then, too, the 
idea being “a little different” may 
he ton costly. 


+ It must have some flexibility as 
ron-clad rules, such as the Seventh 
‘Commandment, do not permit of ad- 
Mtace being taken of each situation 
lat arises, 

> It must have balance. There is 
“Ways a human tendency, prevalent 
‘ven in American brassieres, to make 
* Mountain out of a molehill. Your 


pans must avoid too much minuitae in 
processes too much subdivided 
call for no intelligence and no sense 
* responsibility, and the cost of errors 
| heaped of boredom is greater than 
ne thinks, 


undertaking 
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formation which will help to clarify the 
thinking of everybody. These confer- 
ences also enable the home office rep- 
resentative to present the latest under- 
writing developments and if changes in 
practice of selection are imminent, full 
discussion will help agency and home 
office alike in the administration of 
such changes. 

“There should be the closest relation- 
ship and understanding cooperation be- 
tween the underwriting department and 
the agency department. Conferences 
between representatives of these two 
departments on the selection of agents 
may well prove to be very desirable and 
helpful in molding the future quality of 
risks to be written. 

“A life insurance company has the 
responsibility of so administering the 
selection of risks that the future mor- 
tality experience will be satisfactory and 
that the field representatives will be 
satisfied that their interests have been 
well served.” 





three aspects of research, forecasts, and 
plans as an essential preliminary to 
effective action. 

If forecasts are to be other than pure 
guesses, they must be based on all the 
available facts. If decisions are to be 
realistic, they must be based on some 
forecast of what the future holds. And 
if action is to be orderly and purpose- 
ful rather than at the mercy of each 
new circumstance, there must be a plan. 

The successful carrying out of your 
plans properly based on the knowledge 
you have obtained will call for the best 
that is in you. You are a part of man- 
agement and as such, and also as an 
individual, must play your part in sup- 
plying your share of enthusiasm and 
leadership. 

You are well aware of the magnitude 
of your job. You do not deal with 
papers and statistics alone. You deal 
with human beings—applicants, medical 
examiners, inspection sources, agents, 
clerical forces and other executives and 
with the world in general. It has been 
well said that modern business is 85% 
men and women. Within your sphere 
of operation you can generate enthu- 


siasm, develop confidence and _ inspire 
unswerving loyalty. This is no vain 
ideal—among your agents and other 


people with whom you come in contact, 
there are many to whom your words 
and opinions are gospel. 

The constant interweaving of your 
plans with the work of your company, 
both home office and field, brings force- 
fully to us the fact that each of us is 
a member of a team working to make 
our respective companies, our industry 
and ourselves of still greater service. 
On each team there are many places— 
places for career men in the field and 
for career and technical men in the 
home offices—places for the veterans 
who have returned to their old accus- 
tomed places in our organizations and 
places for new ones now joining us— 
places for bobby-soxers fresh from high 
school (and I mean “fresh”) and places 
for college people. 

Every member of these teams has an 
important place to fill and everyone’s 
work fits into a complete picture which 
is to look after our policyholders’ 
interests. 

It is always amazing to me that men 
and women and hard-headed business 
corporations will pour hundreds and 
thousands of dollars into our hands for 
a piece of paper—a policy form—which 
says on it that a life insurance company 
promises to pay so many dollars when 
death or retirement comes along—and 
then these people go to sleep soundly 
at nights with supreme confidence that 
they have been sold the right kind of 
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policy, that you are underwriting new 
entrants properly, and that their finan- 
cial provisions will be delivered on the 
dot. 

Such trust is an inspiration and a 
challenge to us to strive forward to- 
wards cur objectives and to fill a reser- 
voir of creative energy in a_ business 
devoted to the good of humanity. 

Your plans, however, do not end at 
your office door, because you are a 
citizen of a troubled world, and, there 
too, you must supply your share of 
leadership. Something has gone out of 
our world. Perhaps John Steinbeck has 
described it better than anyone else in 
in the “Red Pony.” In that book the 
old grandfather is talking to the little 
boy, Jody, telling him of the trek 
westward, how they spanned the conti- 
nent pace by pace over rivers, plains, 
deserts, mountains. “Always a-wester- 
ing, Jody. Always a-westering. It was 
a-westering as big as God Himself, 
Jody. And then we came to the sea 
and Jody, westering has gone out of 
hearts. Westering is no longer a hunger 
in our souls.” 

But we, of this generation, cannot 
stop on the shore. There are seas to 
be crossed and bridges to be built as 
our road is ever onward—and it is open 
ahead. 

I say that with confidence for when- 
ever man appears to face simultane- 
ously a multitude of problems it is a 
sign—not that he is going back into 
the Dark Ages—but that in his upward 
climb he has come to a new frontier 
over which no one has yet found a 
path—and half-afraid, half-courageously, 
half-reluctant to leave the past and half- 
eager to be on with the future—he is 
shouting at those leading the boats, 
falling over his gear, arguing with his 
fellow man and causing general con- 
fusion. 

Man’s endless journey is a story of 
progress forward to still better objec- 
tives across the seas of doubt and dis- 
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MUTUAL LIFE AGENCY LEADERS 

The Myer agency of the Mutual Life, 
New York, led the company’s seventy- 
four agencies in the country in volume 





of insurance sold during the month of 
October, it was announced this week by 
Roger Hull, vice president and mana- 
ger of agencies. The agency, managed 
by Richard E. Myer, CLU, also held 
third place in the number of policies 
sold during the month. 

The New Orleans agency, managed 
by Richard F. Lawton, was second in 
volume and fourth in the number of 
policies sold; and the Angeles 
agency, managed by G. A. Sattem, was 
third in volume and fifth in the number 
of policies sold. 

The Billings agency, managed by 
Ralph H. Smith, headed all company 
agencies in the number of policies sold. 
The Oakland agency, managed by A. C. 
Nelson, CLU, was second, and also held 
fourth place in volume. 


Los 


HARRY M. FILES DIES 

Harry M. Files, 55, general agent in 
Syracuse for Northwestern Mutual Life, 
died there after an illness of several 
weeks due to a heart condition. Prior 
to his appointment as general agent in 
1938, Mr. Files was a special agent in 
Cedar Rapids. 





tress and every generation has within 
it the power to learn from the failures 
of the last. Let us, therefore, be reborn 
with a passion for westering that does 
not stop at the present sea. 
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Reinsurance 
(Continued from Page 3) 


just savings from lower expense ratios. 
To be sure, lower expense ratios are 
helpful to pay part of the cost of higher 
mortality arising from higher-than- 
average-size policies, jumbo lines, lim- 
ited retention standard and substandard, 
and that section of the reinsurer’s busi- 
ness on which he adjusts his under- 
writing program to follow the action 
of the original company on borderline 


Cascs. 
Mortality Ratios 


“Lincoln National mortality experi- 
ence on reinsurance is higher than on 
their direct business. This is to be 
expected. It is an accepted part of the 
reinsurance business. The figures are 
based on the American Men Table, 
which reflected mortality in the early 
vears of this century. If a modern mor- 
tality table had been used, no doubt 
Mr. Kalmbach would have reached 
similar conclusions. We expect our re- 
insurance to show higher mortality 
than our direct business even though 
the same standards of selection are 
applied to direct agency business and 
the facultative portion of reinsurance. 
“In our case. when measured against 
a modern mortality table, namely the 
Recent Issues Experience, our ratio of 
actual to expected for standard rein- 
surance for the period 1930 to 1940 was 
twenty-nine points higher than for our 
direct agency business. The suicide rate 
was high. The accidental death rate 
was high for ages at issue below forty 
and particularly below thirty. The death 


rate from diseases of the heart and 
arteries was higher than on _ direct 
business. 

In recent years, mortality throughout 
the industry has been good. We have 
enjoyed favorable mortality ratios on 


both our reinsurance and direct agency 
business. Unfortunately, we do not yet 
have ratios for the past five years ex- 
pressed in terms of Recent Issues Ex- 
perience. However, our mortality on 
reinsurance has averaged only five 
points higher than our direct business 
during this period, as measured roughly 
by the American Experience Table. I 
heartily agree with the observation that 
mortality runs in cycles and is markedly 
influenced by general economic condi- 
tions. The upward swings in reinsur- 
ance mortality can be more violent than 
direct writing companies are likely to 
experience. It is quite likely that by the 
very nature of the distribution of re- 
insurance and the growing competition 
among reinsurers, future mortality will 
follow a pattern of appreciably higher 
mortality than the experience of direct 
writing companies. 


Why Reinsure? 


“The primary factor in determining 
the retention of most companies is the 
danger of chance fluctuations in mor- 
tality resulting from a few big claims 
in any one year. Another factor, pos- 
sibly less important, is the knowledge 
of underwriters that business beyond 
a certain size has proven to be unprofit- 
able. A company is justified in obtain- 
ing reinsurance to supplement its regu- 
iar retention standard or substandard 
io enable it to issue an amount com- 
parable to amounts issued by compa- 
oat of similar size or following similar 
methods of operation. Companies who 
do not accept substandard business for 
their own retention and those who have 
limited substandard programs can ac- 
commodate their agents by obtaining 
reinsurance on risks rateable beyond 
their maximum substandard _ classifica- 
tions. Some reasonable relationship 
should exist between a company stand- 
ard and substandard retention and the 
total amount it will issue on any one 
life. The growing tendency of companies 
to attempt to handle target cases of 
unlimited size or quality irrespective 
of their usual limits of issue and_ re- 
tention is an understandable one from 
an agency viewpoint but I would em- 
phasize the harmful effect such a trend 


may have on the original company’s 
efforts to maintain a sound underwrit- 
ing program. 

“Home office underwriting officials 
should not acquiesce in accepting poorly 
prepared cases or incomplete evidence 
of insurability simply because such 
business may be fully reinsured at a 
price. We all realize the importance of 
encouraging agents to do a quality job. 
Moreover, in this class of business, it 
is very embarrassing when a competitor 
does a more thorough job of obtaining 
the available facts and makes a better 
offer. 


Select and Ultimate Mortality 


“The other important figures presented 
relate to ratios of actual to expected 
mortality during both the select and 
ultimate period. I am not of the opinion 
that the effects of underwriting are dis- 
sipated in five years or at any other 
arbitrary date. Those of us who have 
been in the business long enough know 
that the effects of overly liberal under- 
writing and the resulting cost of mor- 
tality may extend far beyond what is 
commonly designated as the select pe- 
tiod. I wonder what the ratios would 
show if the basis of comparison had 
been with a table reflecting modern 
select and ultimate experience in place 
of the American Men Table, which 
reflected mortality 
years of this century. We do not have 
ficures broken down in the same way 
they have been presented here. However, 
vou may be interested in Connecticut 
General's entire standard reinsurance 
experience to_ 1940, Measured by Re- 
cent Issues Experience, which is the 
joint experience on medically examined 
business during 1925 to 1940, we showed 
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for the first fifteen. 


— 
a ratio of actual to expected of 123% direct writing companies. Con: any ob 
during the first five policy years and  jectives and methods of oper: on pi 
121% thereafter, indicating that in our differ quite widely. Reinsurers like 
case we did not have an increase in direct writing companies, have their 
the ratio of actual to expected with basic differences and their own phil- 
duration of policy. osophy. 
“The relationship between actual and “We believe, for example, that the 
expected mortality on standard business _ original company should retain all the 
should be about the same regardless of business it feels it can safel; retain, 


duration of policy. To be sure, you ex- 
pect more deaths in the latter policy 
years and you have them but the num- 
ber you have compared with the number 
you expect should bear the same rela- 
tionship in the fifteenth year as in the 
fifth or tenth year. 

“A substantial part of our substand- 
ard business is rated because of degen- 
erative diseases. The rate of mortality 
increases with duration and severity of 
these impairments. This is unimportant 
in underwriting provided the mortality 
ratings applied initially cover the cost 
of extra mortality for all ages and 
durations across the board. 


either standard or substandard, depend. 
ing upon its size and other factors, 


Fully Reinsured Business 


“Reference is made to business fully 
reinsured at mortality rating 5 falling 
within the original ssiaen’s normal 
retention limits and the observation js 
made that such business is increasing. 
There seems to be no good reason why 
the original company should not retain 
some portion of all business falling 
within its usual retention limits, whether 
standard or substandard. The question 
naturally arises, ‘Why is the original 
company reluctant to classify and retain 
such business ? Is it because they have 
found that reinsurers may accept it at 
a lower rating or even standard?’ If 
so, it would explain the increase in 
volume of this type of reinsurance be- 
cause under such circumstances, th 


A Difference in Viewpoint 


“Companies doing reinsurance busi- 
ness have pursued the same spirit of 
individuality which is characteristic of 





I BELIEVE -- - 


of youth with 





A STATEMENT OF POLICY 


THAT BEST RESULTS in company management are secured 
by combining the enthusiasm, energy and imagination 
the knowledge, 


possessed by executives with long experience. 





The average (and median) age of recently appointed 
administrative officers in the Company is 43. The 


average length of service of our official staff is 18 years. 





IN OUR 102nd YEAR OF LIBERAL SERVICE 


The Mutual Benefit 


Life Insurance Company Newark, N. 1. 


original company is obliged to either 
modi fy its own standards of selection 
or reinsure the full amount. We agree 
that this class of reinsurance can be 
expected to show higher than average 
mortality. : 

“We agree with Mr. Kalmbach’s ob- 
servation that the reinsurer is obliged 
to follow the action of a good client on 
an individual case, whether it retains 
its full limit or a limited amount, and 
further, that the same underwriting ac- 
tion must apply to the same risk com- 
ing from other clients or the reinsurer’: 
own agent. 

“However, we do not subscribe to the 
theory that even though our own con- 
Dany practice might permit of more 
liberal underwriting action on’ sonie 
class of business that our st andards 
of selection should necessarily prevail 
or be imposed on the original company 
It seems to us that the original com- 
pany, with its first-hand knowledge of 
the source of business, calibre of agent. 
and ability of examiner is in the bes 


discretion and _ skill 


possible position to do the primary 
underwriting. 
Substandard 
CHARMAN OF TAX BOARD “Mr. Kalmbach has pointed out that 
it can be shown mathematically that 
the probable deviation from the ev 
pected decreases with an increase !f 


the number under observation. He 
therefore, suggests that a direc: writin 
company might hesitate to accept ap 


plications on lives involving  «nusui 
impairments. He feels that a reinsurér 
can accept such risks with the know 
edge that a large exposure cai be de 
veloped with resulting stability in the 
ratios of actual to expected rortality 

“We agree with this statement 0 
connection with business calling for 
mortality ratings in excess of t, 
This represents only 2%% of ‘he total 
issue of the average direct writing com 


pany and of this amount, approx jmately 


50% to 60% is placed. Reinsurers ca? 
render a service in salvaging some of 
this business on which the agent ha 
spent time and the original company 
has incurred the usual underwritin 
expenses. 

“On regular substandard, however, 





can see no reason why the original com 
pany should not accept some patt,° 
even the so-called unusual type of in 
pairment if such risks are being @ 
cepted by other companies at ratinés 
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that fall within the original company’s 
underwriting classifications. We have 
ample statistical data to guide us in 
underwriting many common impair- 

However, medico-actuarial studies 

ther similz ur studies have not cov- 
{ everything in the medical diction- 


ments 
and 


st rin the field of unusual occupa- 
tions, foreign travel, habits, morals, 
finances and speculation. These so-called 
unusual cases have to be underwritten 
larcely on a basis of analogy, under- 
writing experience and good judgment. 
Therefore, it doesn’t follow that rein- 
surers are in a preferred position to 


underwrite this class of business sim- 
ply because the volume received gives 
a somewhat greater exposure. 

Removal of Ratings 


r. Kalmbach has referred to sub- 


standard issues of 1931 to 1938, inclu- 
sive, on which the ratio of ultimate 
mortality by amount was twenty-nine 
points higher than the ratio in the 


select period. He feels that the growing 
tendency to remove or reduce substand- 
ard extras freely is at least one of 
the important reasons for this higher 
ultimate ratio. 

“\Ve know as a practical matter that 
substandard 


a certain percentage of 

risks will improve and become eligible 
for a lower rating or even standard 
insurance. I cannot understand Mr. 
Kalmbach’s concern about removal of 
ratings for those who qualify. It seems 
to me that the original substandard 


extra premiums we apply must of ne- 
cessity take into consideration this prac- 
tical problem in the substandard field. 
“Tn our own organization, if we have 
substandard in force and receive a new 
application qualifying the risk standard, 
we automatically change our old_poli- 
cies to the standard basis. Within rea- 


son, we listen to requests from field 
management for reduction or removal 
of extra premiums and make such 


clanees freely if the risk qualifies for 
a better rating. We follow the same 
practice on reinsurance. 


Recapture 


“Mr. Kalmbach indicates that the re- 
capture clause when exercised by the 
original company may deprive the re- 
insurer of the most favorable portion 
of his business. It could be argued, 
however, that the reinsurer has had 
the risk during the more favorable select 
period and the original company is tak- 
ing back the risk during a time when 
less favorable ultimate mortality might 
be expected. In any event, it is our 
feeling that if an original company de- 
cides to increase its limits of retention 
and therefore reduces its reinsurance 
on risks already in force, we do not 
object. The recapture provision is par- 
ticularly important to the smaller com- 
panies. If a company issues a $25,000 
policy today, retaining $15,000 and re- 
insuring $10,000 and later decides to 
increase its retention limit for new 
issue to $20,000, we believe it should 
be able to recapture $5,000 of the busi- 
ness previously reinsured. We see no 
reason why the reinsurer  shouldn’t 
grant this privilege if the business were 


properly underwritten originally. 
Reinsurance Service 

“Keinsurers distribute their under- 

writing manuals freely and are in a 


posit 
und 


ion to take the lead in constructive 
rwriting changes because they re- 
business from many sources and 
have the advantage of seeing every 
typ: of case. The reinsurer can render 
ry important underwriting service 
by iving the original company factual 
information which may aid him in any 
mo ification he may choose to make in 
his wn manual or underwriting prac- 
tice. The reinsurer must bear in mind, 
hov -ver, that any innovations he adopts 
ma: be followed by other companies to 
when he, therefore, has a very definite 
Tes: onsibility. 


ie Connecticut General distributes 


underwriting manuals to acquaint the 
ind rwriters of other companies with 
Its selection standards. It does so, how- 


ever. with the firm conviction that this 
Manial should supplement but not 


NAMES UNIT SUPERVISORS 


Keith Smith, Kankakee, One of Group 
Named by Clark Agency, John 
Hancock, Peoria 


Keith Smith, a leading agent of John 
Hancock, is one of new unit. super- 
visors appointed by James M. Clark, 
general agent, John Hancock, Peoria. 


supervisors appointed by 
Clark agency are: Walter Richard Ma- 
comb; Ed James, Springfield; 
Wood, Quincy; C. A. Anderson, 
Sterling; Walter Pleasants, Pekin; 
Tuggle, Joliet; and Troy Smith, 
ington. 

The Jim Clark agency is now operat- 
ing on average schedule of $1,000,000 
monthly in Ordinary type of insurance, 
plus a substantial Group and Pension 
business. 

“Jim’s” formula in developing a suc- 
cessful general agency is to specialize 
on “time control and prospecting.” This 
formula is working to the advantage of 
his agency as three of his agents will 
qualify for the “million dollar round 
table” in 1946 and the “Peoria Agency” 
is “fifth” in the U. S. with the John 
Hancock, at the end of first ten months. 
The agencies leading Peoria are Boston, 
New York, Columbus, and Buffalo. 


Other unit 


Lowell 

Mt. 
Ernie 
Bloom- 





necessarily replace the established un- 
derwriting practice of any other com- 
pany. 

“Currently, reinsurance volume is up; 
mortality is good. On the other hand, 
rate-making and underwriting are be- 
coming increasingly optimistic. There is 
also growing evidence that some under- 
writers have forgotten the lessons of 
the past on jumbo lines and speculative 
business. It is, therefore, imperative that 
we recognize our mutual responsibility 
to maintain a proper balance between 
the understandable pressure for greater 
volume and a reasonably favorable mor- 
tality Tesult.” 
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ENGELSMAN-PHILLIPS MEETING 
The 
Mutual 


second 


Engelsman-Phillips agency, Penn 
Life in New York held its 
prestige luncheon last 
were from the real estate or 
field and Herbert Adam, 
president in charge of real estate 
the company spoke on the various 
operations of the Penn Mutual. The 
next luncheon of the agency will be for 
lawyers, December 16. 


week. 
Guests 
vice 

for 


mortgage 





BERGEN-PASSAIC ASS’N MEETS 


Vincent A. Miletti, Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, Newark, recently addressed 
the Passaic-Bergen Association of Life 


Underwriters. Mr. Miletti. who is a life 
and qualifying member of the Million 


Dollar Round Table, discussed “The Re- 
sponsibility of the Agent in Business 
Life Insurance Cases.” 





1. To bring to as 


and tendencies; 


Life insurance. 
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HOME OFFICE 


A THREE-FOLD 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Today’s career life underwriters are faced 
‘with a three-fold responsibility. 


many American homes 
as possible the benefits of adequate life 
insurance protection; 


2. To cooperate as a part of the institution 
of life insurance to combat inflationary talk 


3. To counsel with all war veterans and 
urge that they retain their National Service 


the execution of 
responsibility today depends, to a great 
extent, the prestige and increased usefulness 
of tomorrow’s career life underwriters. 


uitable Life of lowa 
Teme 1867 


this three-fold 
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Pyramids 
of Progress 


Forty-seven years of steady progress and in- 
creasing rank among the Nation’s leading life 
insurance companies; 
sound management, serv- 
agency development and 


Financial strength, 
ice to policyholders, 
field expansion; 

Modern protection at guaranteed low cost 
for every eligible member of the family from 
birth to age 64 years; 

Agents equipped with modern policies for 
every purse and purpose, with premiums pay- 
able weekly, monthly, quarterly, semi-annually 
to suit the policyholders’ 


or annually con- 


venience. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


President: DANIEL J. WALSH 
Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 
Executive Offices Philadelphia, Pa. 
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To CONTINUE 1946 DIVIDENDS 





Action by Guardian Life’s Board of 
Directors; 1947 Distribution 
Will Be $2,625,000 
On the basis of the results of the 
Guardian Life’s operations for the first 


the board of 


continuance 


nine months of this year, 


directors has approved the 


of the 1946 scale of dividends to policy- 


holders for 1947. 
The board made no change in the 
interest allowed on dividends left to 


accumulate ai interest or on policy pro- 
ceeds left under an optional settlement. 
In both cases the rate allowed is that 
guaranteed by the policy provisions; ex- 
cept that on policy proceeds left under 
an optional settlement without right of 
withdrawal, under an option § which 
guarantees 2%, interest shall be credited 
tor the calendar year 1947 at the rate of 
24%%, including 2% guaranteed by the 
policy provisions. 

The amount estimated for distribution 
as dividends to policyholders in 1947 is 
$2,625,000. 


J. P. BRION JOINING MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance and Commodity Reporter 
of New York Times a St. John’s 


University Graduate 


insurance and commod- 
ity “reporter for the New York Times in 
this city, is joining the Mutual Life. 

A graduate of St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn, where he took courses which 


John P. Brion, 


got him a high school teacher’s license, 
he started school work and also became 
a correspondent for the New York 
Times on the same day—September 18, 


1937. The work he did was on the uni- 
versity’s weekly and monthly periodicals 
and he was the Times St. John’s cor- 
respondent in his senior year. Also he 
did a brief part-time job in the New 
York syndicates of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

In a four year stretch with the Army 
Air Forces, from 1942 to 1946, he taught 
aerial navigation in Texas until his as- 
signment to combat work with a B-29 
group. His — fortress, aptly was 
named “The Caboose”—it managed to 
get in on the tail end of the war. “The 
Caboose” was part of a force from Guam 
that pummeled an oil refinery at Akita, 
Japan. Two hours on the return leg 
of the mission—at a point in the 
not far from Iwo Jima—the crew heard 
the radio announcement of the war’s 
end. 

Returning to New York he 


skies 


joined the 


staff of the New York Times in Marcl 
and was assigned to insurance several 
months ago, also reporting commodity 
news. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS OF TRUSTEE- 
SHIP AND RESPONSIBILITY 
Regarding the annual report to stock- 

holders of the Vick Chemical Co. as an 


innovation, and believing that the life 
insurance business may read it with 
profit, Life Office Management Associa- 


tion devotes considerable space in a 
recent bulletin to the document. 

The Vick report is in the nature of 
a statement of the chemical company’s 
objectives, both short and long range, 
forth its management policy 
by which it hopes these objectives can 


Only a small portion of the 


and sets 
be attained. 
report is devoted to past earnings and 
to present financial condition, it being 
presumed that the owners are primarily 
interested in continuity of earnings and 
the means by which these can be rea- 


sonably insured. Philosophy expounded 


by the management is based on the 
premise that “grounds, buildings and 
equipment are inanimate objects that 


have no value except as human beings 
give them value through their efficient 
and effective use.” 

the 
others was deemed by the Vick com- 


Learning from experience of 


pany as being of sufficient importance 


to be emphasized at the beginning of 
the report. 


the records of corporations in the past 


Its first step was to study 


and to see how successful they had been 
in maintaining their 

The 
clarified its 


stability through 


generations. also found 
it greatly 


what 


company 
thinking as to 
was to be done in achieving its 
own stability of earning power if it fixed 
point about thirty- 
“What the 
management of today, do now to best 
the thirty-five 
years from now and maintain that sta- 


its attention on a 


five years ahead. can we, 


help management of 
bility which your company has enjoyed 
in the past,” it asked. 

One certain objective is to maintain 
an adequate supply of capital and just 
as adequate a supply of mind power by 


finding young men and coming minds 
suitable to this particular business and 
hy training them through gradual pro- 
motion to positions of sufficient author- 
i‘y. Nothing 
tthout planning. 
port Says: 

Each of the “unusual minds” now in 
ur company must find and train an un- 
derstudy potentially as good or better 
than himself. This, we believe, is the 
difficult duty an executive has to 
Tt is difficult becz i 
it is difhcult because it runs 
human nature. No human 


can be done in progress 


Continuing the re- 


most 
pertorm. 
counter to 





being likes to have his importance re- 
duced. Having an understudy, younger 
and potentially “better” than the execu- 
tive himself, at first glance appears to 
reduce the importance of that executive, 
even to threaten his job security. Again, 
none of us likes to give up power and 
authority. Yet, in order to train under- 
studies, and, more particularly to test 
them, especially in the upper levels of 
executive authority, the understudy 
must be allowed to carry the ball. It is 
not sufficient for our general managers 
to “feel” or “think” or “hope” that they 
have competent understudies. Top man- 
agement must know. The only way top 
management can know is for each gen- 
eral manager to take his hands off the 
wheel long enough for his understudies 
to prove by actual performance that 
they have what it takes. This means 
giving up, for a period of time necessary 
to make this 


demonstration, some 
power and authority. 
The annual statement of the Vick 


company certainly is worthy of study 
by life insurance companies. 
years it 


In recent 
improved and 
annual state- 
ments, but there is always something 
new which can be considered. Impor- 
tant as is the endeavor to maintain con- 
tinuity of earnings in a commercial bus- 
iness or in industry, it is even more 
appropriate to such a social service in- 
stitution as life insurance. Policyholders 
will feel safer when they know that the 
personnel and management operating the 
life companies are what they should be, 


has greatly 


made more readable its 


especially when they know of the long 
range and nature of the obligations of 
the 


crease 


companies. It will in- 
life insurance to 


read in annual statements that the com- 


insurance 
confidence in 


panies recognize their trustee responsi- 
bilities and what they are doing to 
help the management of thirty-five years 
from now in maintaining the stability 
which life insurance has enjoyed in the 
past. It is a story that can’t be told too 
often. 


LOUIS BEHR 

When Louis Behr, Equitable Society, 
for many years a million dollar writer 
in Chicago, died last week there was as 
much genuine regret in many walks of 
Chicago life as has been experienced in 
the passing of any Chicagoan in a long 
Men insurance 
panies attended his funeral and he had 
won their friendship and respect by his 
help to the 
his knowledge of life in- 
surance, as well as by the high ethical 
standards he exercised in producing in- 
surance. Many honors in insurance 


time. from many com- 


broadness of vision, his 


community, 


Giapys P. Reap, Assistant Manager 


























Left to right: William E. Hays, Lawrence S. Morrison, Constance M. Twichell, 
Elizabeth C. Stevens and Radcliffe R. Ramsey. 


The picture shown above was taken last week at Edgewater 














Seach Hotel, 


Chicago, during a session of Agency Management Association and_ throws an 
interesting light on the interest taken in the program. Those photographed in this 
group are William Eugene Hays, vice president, New England Mutual; Lawrence 
S. Morrison, Constance M. Twichell and Elizabeth C. Stevens of the Agency Man- 
agement Association, and Radcliffe R. Ramsey of John Hancock. Every session oi 
the convention was played to a “standing room only” crowd. 

In discussing the results of war years upon life insurance production Claude 


L. Benner, vice president, Continental American of Wilmington, said: 


“The com- 


pensation of agents increased as a result of the war years; average production 
was high; marginal producers dropped out; turnover was low. Persistency of the 
business was good; lapses and surrenders declined until they almost ceased to 


exist, and mortality was very favorable.” 





G. A. Oliver, district sales manager of 
Retail Credit Co., New York celebrated 
twenty-five years’ service with that or- 
ganization on November 17. First an in- 
spector in Philadelphia Mr. Oliver took 
the home office training school course 
and then went to Pittsburgh to be as- 
sistant manager. After 1923 he handled 
various managerial assignments in Syra- 
cuse, St. Louis and Philadelphia. Then, 
in 1935 he was promoted to manager, 
New York office, and later received ad- 
ditional responsibility as district mana- 
eer. Thereafter he served as assistant 
sales manager at the home office in 
Atlanta, returning to New York City 
in 1945 to assume his present post. 

* -* * 


Herbert A. Siddons, manager, Newark 
(N. J.) branch of Service Review, Inc., 
the newly elected president of the Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Newark, is nearing his twenty- 
fifth year in the inspection field. He 
started in February, 1924, with Retail 
Credit Co., in New York and when he 
left that company in July 1933, he was 
assistant manager of its downtown fire 
and casualty office. He spent the next 
five years with the Chartered Credit & 
Inspection Co., serving as Jamaica, N. Y. 
manager and then as its Newark mana- 
ger. Mr. Siddons has been with Service 
Review, Inc., since November, 1938, 
starting in New York and then spend- 
ing three years in Chicago as manager 
of its branch office, and since April, 
1943, as manager in Newark. He wai 
active in A. & H. association work 
while in Chicago, and served as first vice 
president of the Newark association he- 
fore his election to the presidency. His 
chief outside interest is as cubmaster of 
Pack 38, Jersey City, Boy Scouts of 
America. 





were conferred upon him by leaders of 
the business, including his being given 
the presidency of Chicago Life Under- 
writers Association and chairmanship of 


Million Dollar Round Table. 





H. Lorine Pickett, of New’ England 
Mutual’s St. Louis agency, was _ the 
featured speaker at the dinner meeting 
of the Intercollegiate Nations Confer- 
ence at the University of Missouri, No- 
vember 15th. Students and faculty mem- 
bers of twelve midwestern colleges and 
universities were in attendance. Miss 
Pickett, who is secretary-treasurer 0! 
the American Association of the United 
Nations, has written several articles on 
her European travels and has published 
a book on the history of the Jews in 
Poland and Russia. 

ee 

Edgar Parker celebrated his twenty- 
fifth anniversary with the Factory In- 
surance Association in Hartford yester- 
day. Mr. Parker joined the association 
as an inspector in 1921, following his 
graduation from Worcester Polytech 
nic Institute, and was located in_ the 
field for several years before going t0 
the home office in Hartford as a supet- 
visor in the inspection department 
From there he advanced to supervisor 
of the negotiations department and 
then to the position of executive special 
agent in the new business department 
At present he handles both the new 
business and underwriting in the Ne 
England field. In recognition of his 
service, Mr. Parker was given a gold 
wristwatch by the management and was 
emitted to membership in the Pioneers 
Club. 





x ok Ok 

Rolland E. Irish, president, Union 
Mutual Life, Portland, Me., addressed 
the Young Men’s Group of the Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce at its No- 
vember dinner meeting. The meeting 
was held in conjunction v.ith the Com- 
munity Chest Drive. 
: x Ok x 

H. Earl Munz of Paterson, \N. !: 
recently elected to the executive col: 
mittee of the New Jersey Association 0! 
Insurance Agents, has been in insurance 
for eleven years. He is a past presi 
dent and secretary-treasurer of the Pas 
saic County Association and a director 
of Paterson Chamber of Commerce. 
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Robert I. Catlin 

Robert I. Catlin, vice president, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, has been appointed 
chairman of the State Highway Safety 
Commission of Connecticut, succeeding 
Supreme Court Justice Arthur F. Ells. 
Mr, Catlin has been a member of the 
State Highway Safety Commission since 
its establishment several years ago. ‘He 
has been a member of the advisory com- 
mittee of the National Conservation Bureau 
and has held several high posts in the 
National, Safety Council. 

Mr. Catlin is president of the Open 
Hearth Association, a member of the board 
of trustees of the Hartford YMCA, and 
of the board of directors of St. Francis 
Hospital. He is also vice president of the 
Greater Hartford Federation of Churches 
and a trustee of Kingswood School, 


ok * * 


1,500 at Corroon Funeral 


Attending the solemn mass of requiem 

for Richard A. Corroon of Corroon & 
Reynolds who died last week and which 
was held in St. Patrick’s Cathedral at 11 
o'clock Monday were 1,500 persons, They 
included many insurance men of promi- 
nence and public men of the city. Francis 
Cardinal Spellman presided and wa: 
assisted by Right Rev. Monsignor James 
H, Griffiths, The mass was sung by 
Monsignor Joseph F. Flannelly. The Rev. 
Jemes J. Griffin, Church of the Incarna- 
tion, Bellaire, Long Island, was deacon, 
and the Rev. Joseph V. Nichols, St. Mar- 
tin’s Church, Amityville, was sub-deacon. 
_Mr. Corroon had long been active in 
Catholic Church circles and some years 
ago while in Rome he had a private audi- 
tion with the Pope. He was a leader also 
in helping Mercy Hospital, Rockville 
Center, Long Island. 

At the time of his death he and Frank 
\. Christensen were chairmen of the in- 
surance division raising funds for the 
church to be built in the financial and 
msurance district, the Church of Our Lady 
of Victory, which is to be at Pine and 
William Streets, and has been dedicated as 
a War memorial. 

For four years church services have 
been held in a vacant store at 23 William 
Street, and five daily services in these 
temporary headquarters are attended by 
1500 persons, or an average of 300 for 
each service. On the four holy days of 
cbligation 20.000 attend nineteen masses. 
he appeal for funds for the church is 
nonsectarian, Protestants and Jews join- 
1g with the Catholics in the solicitation 
of needed funds. Discussing this church in 
the William Street sector Leslie Gould in 
the New York Journal American wrote 
on \ovember 15: 

_ The church project is not a new one. 
Back in the late 1920’s a non-sectarian 
stoup went to Cardinal Hayes and sug- 
Sty d 2 church for the district. A Wall 
>ireet tocation was decided upon, but the 
wuuding under study was found to lack 
the needed ‘depth for a church, About 
three years ago another group revived the 
Project and Cardinal Spellman appointed 


























Father Richard J. Pigott as pastor of the 
proposed parish.” 

Mr. Corroon was very much of a family 
man and the weddings of his daughters at 
his home in Long Island were attended by 
hundreds of people. The receptions after 
the weddings were held in a large tent, an. 
the dancing began when former Governor 
Alfred E, Smith brought his wife to the 
loor and they waltzed to the tune of 
“tfast Side, West Side, All Around the 
Town.” 

Mr. Corroon had one of the largest 
acquaintances in New York, especially 
among men who were in public life. 


ok * * 


Demand for Telephone Service 
Still Unprecedented 

The prospectus of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., based on the 
company’s offer to convert into capital 
stock shares fifteen-year 234% converti- 
ble debentures of the company, due De- 
cember 15, 1961, is the most comprehen- 
sive and detailed account of a corpo- 
ration’s affairs that I have ever seen. 
lifty-two pages of type, the information 
is signed by Walter S. Gifford, presi- 
dent. The only insurance man on the 
\. T. & T. board of directors is Thomas 
I. Parkinson, president of Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. 

During the past five years there has 
been an unprecedented demand for tele- 
phone service brought about by the war 
activities and economic conditions which 
have existed during and since the war. 
During the period December 31, 1940, 
to December 31, 1945, there was a gain 
of approximately 5,000,000 telephones in 
service, or about 30%, and during the 
first six months of 1946 there was a 
gain of approximately 1,700,000 tele- 
phones in service. The number of toll 
messages was approximately 70% greater 
in 1945 than in 1940 and was about 16% 
vreater during the first six months of 
1946 than in the corresponding period 
of 1945, 

The company and its telephone sub- 
sidiaries furnish certain services which 
are auxiliary or incidental to the tele- 
phone service furnished such as: pri- 
vate circuits for telephone, Morse and 
teletypewriter use; teletypewriter ex- 
change service; communications chan- 
nels for special purposes including the 
transmission of pictures; and_ services 
and facilities for the transmission of 
radio broadcasting and public address 
programs. Revenues are also reccived 
from other sources, such as: advertising 
in telephone directories; leasing of cer- 
tain circuits, equipment and other facili- 
ties; and billing and collecting for tele- 
erams and cablegrams telephoned in 
certain telegraph and cable companies. 
In addition, three of the company’s 
subsidiaries are to a minor extent en- 
caged in the message telegraph business. 

For many years:the A. T. & T. and 
its telephone subsidiaries have had ar- 
rangements with Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. under which they have leased 
to it circuits and related equipment for 
intracity use and, to a minor extent, 


for intercity use. As a result of revi- 
sions which have recently been made 
in these arrangements, it is expected 
that in the future Western Union will 
make greater use of the facilities of the 
company and its subsidiaries, particu- 
larly intercity facilities. It is not ex- 
pected that these revised arrangements 
will materially affect the business of 
the company and its subsidiaries. 

On June 30, 1946, subsidiaries of the 
company had approximately 24,160,000 
telephones in service, which is about 
80% of the total telephones in service 
in the United States. Since these sub- 
sidiaries have arrangements under which 
toll traffic is interchanged with each 
other and with some 6,000 other tele- 
phone companies and more than 60,000 
rural lines, substantially all of the tele- 
phones in the United States can be 
interconnected, 
* 


Hear Talk bv Football Coach 

Members of the Two Hartfords’ Men’s 
Club gave a football smoker at the Bond 
Hotel, Hartford, on November 13. Guest 
speaker was John DaGrosa, head coach of 
football at Holy Cross. Ronald E. Young 
is president of the Two Hartfords’ Men’s 
Club. 





* 





* 


* * * 


What Do the Results of the Novem- 
ber 5 Election Mean to 
American Labor 
The above question was put to Joseph 
C. Carrigan, member of the police force 
of the city of Plainfield, N. J., who 
was recently appointed chairman of the 
Educational Committee of the New 
Jersey State Civil Service Association 
by State President Joseph P. Mulligan. 
In addition Mr. Carrigan is vice presi- 
dent of Union Council and a member 
of the State Board of Trustees. He is 
chairman of the Civil Service and Law 
Committee for the County of Union, 
chairman of Union Councils Post-War 
Planning and Medation Board and pub- 
licity director. He is a recognized lec- 
turer and columnist in the interests of 
the civil service extension and the merit 


system. His answer: 
What do Election Day results for 
1946 mean to American labor? The 


world watches and waits for the soft 
and gentle voice of public opinion, as 
history reports its coming down through 
the ages back to the twilight of time. 
3rushing aside individuals of different 
thoughts and ideals of capital and labor, 
the voting public of the nation has 
spoken. There is an echo faintly heard 
reminding us, che living. that this earth 
is a generous mother. She will provide 
in plentiful abundance food for all her 
children if they will but cultivate her 
soil and raiment for their bodies in 
addition to some loved luxuries if they 
do honest labor, in justice and in peace. 

And the voice seemed to say there 
was no monetary gain on the frozen 
hills of Valley Forge, or on the hal- 
lowed field of Gettysburg, where this 
nation under God received a new birth 
of freedom. 

Again the whisper reminds us _ that 
the grave problem before the American 
people today is that of completing the 
process of nation building. It is the 
problem of setting our house in order. 
It is the problem of integrating Amer- 
ica. It is the problem of subordinating 
every personal ambition, every class in- 
terest and policy, every race attach- 
ment, every creed, to the one dominant 
idea of an America free, just, powerful, 
forward-facing that shall stand out in 
the history of nations as the name of 
a people who conceive their mission 
and their true greatness to lie in serv- 
ice to mankind. 

Can we make an America that shall 
go down the corridors of time with a 
proud place in the pages of history? 
Lest we forget, let us remember. 

The true American patriot will never 
permit himself to lose sight of the fact 
that the line between government and 
liberty is the line upon which he must 
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ROBERT I. CATLIN 





keep his eye, and the line. toward which 
he must hew, let the chips fall where 
they will. 

The voice spoke of gains and there 
came back that mocking echo. What 
gains have been secured by the millions 
of white collar workers or the small 
business man, or plain John Smith, 
Main Street, U. S. A., who constitutes 
the very backbone of our republic and 
whose earning power was never raised 
to meet the present day costs of main- 
taining life at a decent level. The voice 
tried to argue, we should not condemn. 
It is all a matter of record now before 
the judgment bar of time, a question to 
which only enlightened public opinion 
will produce the answer. 

To labor the voice can be heard say- 


ing, take stock, put your house in good 
order. Render under to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s and to God, 


the things that are Hts. 

To capital, the voice spoke out un- 
mistakably, you are not without sin. 
Put your house in order. Do not take 
advantage. Give and demand just treat- 
ment. 

The winds of public opinion will blow 
again, its voice will be heard. Its tempo 
will be gauged by the attainments of 
labor and capital work'ne together in 
the future. Both have tremendous re- 
snonsibilities and will play leading roles 
on the stage of historv. 

What do the results of the No- 
vember 5 election mean to American 
labor? And capital? 

Unmistakably the quiet voice of pub- 
lic opinion can he heard saving, they 
must not, they shall not fail. Together 
they will march, Americans all, with 
man’s fondest hope on earth, America, 
to the fulfillment of her destiny, so that 
the millions vet unborn may walk with 
dienity and confidence into the sunlight 
of peace and plenty. 

* * * 
Shulthiess Starts Agencv 

The J. Carl Shulthiess agencv has been 
formed in Hartford by Mr. Shulthiess who 
will conduct his operations at the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co.’s branch office at 
125 Trumbull Street. 

Mr. Shulthiess has spent more than 
thirty vears in insurance, starting in 1914 
with the Aetna Casualty & Suretv home 
cflice. Later. he was manager of the bond 
department for the company’s Atlanta of- 
fice. He was manager of the bond depart- 
ment for the R. C. Knox agency for four 
years and then served in a similar capacity 
for the F. H. Williams Co. for eighteen 
years. In World War I he served with 
the 102nd Infantry in France, participating 
in all major engagements of the Yankee 
division. He was awarded the Silver Star 
for gallantry at Chateau Thiery and was 
awarded the Purple Heart for wounds re- 
ceived at Verdun. 
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Warfield Finds Merit 
In All-Industry Bills 


BEST SO FAR SEEN BY NAIA 


Provide Greatest Protection to Lar- 
gest Number of Interests; Opposes 
Non-Approval Rate Filing 


Guy T. Warfield, Jr., Baltimore, presi- 
dent of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, expresses the opinion 
that of all the regulatory legislative 
measures that have come to the atten- 
tion of the National Association to date, 
the All-Industry bills come the closest 
to providing the widest possible protec- 
tion to the largest number of interests 
involved in the insurance — business. 
Speaking Wednesday before the Insur- 
ance Club of Washington, D. C., Mr. 
Warfield said: “A great deal of mis- 
information has been circulated con- 
cerning the All-Industry regulatory bills. 

“Further,” he continued, “a large seg- 
ment of our membership has not kept it- 
self informed on this vital subject. Per- 
haps we in the National Association 
of Insurance Agents have not been sut- 
ficiently outspoken. If that be the case, 
we intend to correct it immediately, not 
only by publication in the American 
Agency Bulletin of complete reports ot 
developments but with a factual review 
of the past activities so that our en- 
tire membership may be fully en- 
lightened on the whole history of this 
laudable effort in our industry to bring 
together the many diverse factions in 
support of a common program for the 
common good. 

Agents’ Interests Served 

“I wish to make clear that your Na- 
tional Association has been an active 
and integral part of these entire ne- 
votiations, even dating back to the per- 
iod prior to the actual All-Industry 


work. The proceedings of such a vast 
endeavor are difficult to review in de- 
tail. However, we firmly believe that 


your interests have been served and will 
continue to be served in these nego- 
tiations. 

“We 


these 


are further convinced that, as 
suggestions and countersugges- 
tions are reviewed, it will be found that 
of all plans recommended to date, the 
All-Industry bills come the closest of 
all to providing the greatest possible 
protection to the greatest number of 
interests involved in our business. 

“Your National Association has ex- 
plicitly expressed the opinion that the 
All-Industry bills are guides for those 
states seeking assistance and in no way 
mandatory upon those states that have 
legislative plans of their own,” Mr. War- 
field declared. “I also believe that it 
ean be said with accuracy that we are 
in agreement with Judge Sawyer and 
ithers who do not wish any more regu- 
lation than is necessary to meet the 
public interest and satisfy the require- 
ments of Public Law 15. We _ want 
nothing that is unnecessary that may 
make the conduct of this business more 
cumbersome or unwieldy. The difference 
lies solely in our interpretations of what 
is necessary in order to satisfy the same 
basic desires. 

“We have not sat back and let these 
things develop. We have helped in their 
development and have given our support 
to them as a pattern because, after care- 
ful consideration of all of the problems, 
we believe they are best. 

“Tudge Sawyer, representing the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and Sur- 
ety Agents and the National Association 
of Insurance Brokers so ably on All- 
Industry, deserves the thanks of every 
producer for his tireless efforts to keep 
this subject before all producers. Many 


(Continued on Page 24) 


Changes Announced in 


New England Fire Manual 


The New England Fire Insurance 
Rating Association has made numerous 
changes in its manual of rules, one of 
which permits coverage of office furni- 
ture, instruments and supplies in build- 
ings otherwise designed and occupied 
solely for dwelling purposes, at the 
annual rate applying to household con- 
tents. Formerly there was a fifteen 
cents surcharge. 

The business interruption section has 
been rewritten to eliminate the words 
“use and occupancy” and to remove the 
weekly forms B and E. The following 
new Captions are given to the four basic 
forms to provide a ready means of 
identification : 

“Business Interruption Form No. 1” 
—two-item contribution form—mercan- 
tile or non-manufacturing; “Business 
Interruption Form No. 2”—two-item con- 
tribution form—manufacturing; “Busi- 
ness Interruption Form No, 3’—single 
item gross earnings form—mercantile or 
non-manufacturing, and “Business In- 
terruption Form No. 4’—single item 
gross earnings form—manufacturing. 

A change is made in the rates section 
to require the 80% contribution clause 
rate when coverage is written blanket 
under gross earnings forms No. 3 or 
No. 4. and to provide that coverage on 
surplus stock warehouses, private busi- 
ness garages, or offices in the case of 
mercantile risks and off-premises ware- 
houses, garages or offices in the case 
of manufacturing risks, shall not be 
construed as making the coverage 
blanket. 


BOOST CENTENNIAL CAPITAL 
Increased by $1,000,000 Bringing Total 
to $1,500,000; Assets Now 
Close to $5,000,000 


William D. Winter, chairman of the 
boards of the Atlantic Mutual group of 
insurance companies, announces _ that 
the capital of the Centennial Insurance 
Co. has been increased $1,000,000, bring- 
ing total capital to $1,500,000. The sur- 
plus is over $1,000,000 and the surplus 
as regards policyholders is in excess of 
$2,500,000. The assets of the company 
are now in excess of $4,900,000. 


NAIC Committees Will 
Meet in N. Y. Dec. 3-5 


The committees on rates and rating 
organizations and Federal legislation of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners will meet at the New 
York City offices of the New York In- 
surance Department on Tuesday through 
Thursday, December 3-5, instead of 
Saturday through Monday, November 
30-December 2, as originally scheduled. 
The mid-year meeting of the NAIC 
itself will be held Monday through 
Wednesday, December 9-11 at the Hotel 
Commodore in New York. It is under- 
stood that the All-Industry Committee 
will meet on the same days. 





QUICK LOSS SETTLEMENT 


Martin Aegerter, superintendent of 
the Iowa hail department for the Home, 
and C. W. Barry, special agent, estab- 
lished what is believed to be a record 
in settlement of a hail loss claim in 
Iowa. After receiving word of a hail 
loss on soybeans near Northwood, Ia., 
Mr. Aegerter jumped into a plane 
piloted by Mr. Barry and flew direct 
to the farm involved, settled their busi- 
ness, and flew back to Des Moines 
within a period of five hours. 











is important to the Agent. 


FIRE AND CASUALTY LINES 





Wirn values generally increased and conditions changed for many 
assureds, there is opportunity in every community for the Agent to be 
of greater service to his clients by inviting their inquiries, studying 
their latest insurance requirements, and providing up-to-date coverage. 
What assistance the Company lends toward this end, in addition to 


maintaining a good record for prompt and equitable claims settlements, 


The Royal Exchange: Assurance is well known 
for its outstanding Service. 


Royal Exchange Group 





RoyaAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
PROVIDENNT FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
THE STATE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
CAR AND GENERAL INSURANCE CORP., LTD. 


JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


REPRESENTATION IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND IN MOST COUNTRIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 























Truck Cargo Thefts 
At Record High ate 


LOSSES STEADILY MOUNTING 





Textiles, Clothing, Liquor, Foo: Fy; 
and Tobacco Found to Be Chief 
Targets of Crooks and Hijac!-crs 





Truck cargo thefts and hi} ckings 
are continuing at a record high vate jn 
1946 and losses for the year wil! reacl 
a new record peak, according to !sahaco 
News, publication of the Babaco \larm 
Systems of New York City. In the cur- 
rent issue additional truck loss pre- 
viously unreported, are listed in ‘)\e ag- 
gregate of $762,000. These record losses 
have occurred in spite of a pro! meged 
period of truck tie-ups during the re- 
cent truck strikes and the haulave cur- 
tailments which accompanied tli ship- 


ping tie-ups. 

Textiles continue to stand out as 
number one target of thieves and hj- 
jackers, the report shows. Analyzing the 
$762,000 losses, the following distril) 
is given textiles, 33%; 
liquor, 9%; food, 7%; furs 6%: ta 
bacco, 6%; miscellaneous, 23%,’ 
Losses in New York and New England 
_ “The high ranking of food as a hi- 
jack target is a new twist this year” 
the report continues. “Another new 
twist is the appearance of New Enceland 
near the top of the hijack list as to 
locale. New York remains. in first place 
naturally, as 80% to 90% of all textile 
and clothing business of the country, 
thus including the two top targets, js 
handled in New York. Of the currently 
reported $762,000, however, New Eng- 
land is in second place, accounting for 
more than one-fifth of the aggregate. 
The Middle West is third, the Philadel- 
phia area fourth, and the Far West 
fifth. 

The new loss list brings to $2,444,000 
the truck cargo losses reported ‘thus far 
in 1946 by Babaco News and _ these 
represent only about 10% of total cargo 
losses countrywide. “It is unbelievable 
that today, in the face of such losses, 
any shipper would permit his goods to 
go on the street or highway without 
every known protection device,” Jack 
Seide, president of the Babaco Alarm 
Systems, commented this week. 

It was reported by Mr. Seide that 
November will probably go on record 
as the month with the all-time high 
volume of truck fur movements, prob- 
ably a volume that will not soon be 
reached in the future. With a strike 
tying up the bulk of such movements 
in October in the New York City area, 
the seasonal movement of the record 
fur storage, usually spread over the two 
months of October and November, 1s 
being accomplished entirely in Novem- 
ber. In the short span of two or three 
weeks, many millions of dollars worth 
of furs will be truck delivered in th 
New York area alone. 


ition 
clothing, 16%: 











ROBERT C. KENNEDY RETIRES 
On November 15 Robert C. Kennedy, 


supervisor of the underwriting | «part- 
ment of the Factory Insurance A-socia- 
tion, retired after forty-four years 0! 
service. Mr. Kennedy started to work 
in the FIA in 1902 as an office boy. 


n ot 
m 


ultimately advancing to the posi 
supervisor. He has been located the 
home office during the entire j riod. 


In recognition of his service en i 


formal dinner was held for hin: and 
the FIA presented him with a_ hand 
engrossed certificate expressing )- 


preciation of his excellent record 





HARRISBURG AGENTS ELECT 


William H. Foulk is the new ) re 
dent of the Harrisburg, Pa., Association 
of Insurance Agents. Other officer: aré 
Albert J. Gnazzo, vice president; Farry 
J. Finnerfrock, secretary-treasure:; J: 
B. Knorr, David E. Brightbill, Norman 
B. C. Stetler, Mark L. Nace, Aaron > 
Feinerman and Paul L. Walmer, di 
rectors. 


resi- 
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ISE 21% 
ell Rating Bill cael Ctitiaeaia NAIC FIRE LOSSES RISE 21% abe 
Re | Pre: mmittee Fire Prevention Committee Total of $40,108,000 for October; 
vate ! repared by Co itt 12 Months’ Losses $545,558,000, PHOENIX-CONNECTICUT 
a Rise of $94,500,000 eo 
YTING [SOME CHANGES FROM AIC BILL Fire losses in the United States dur- eo) 240) O) & 
q ie 4 ing October, 1946, were estimated at 
a ‘Commis —_ > = oe ba if 340,108,060, an increase of 164% over of 
~hief They ° ° ppear to ee losses of $34,470,000 for October, 1945, : ii asia 2. ‘ec 
, ae — igi dead biog a > Insurance Companies 
ers With Requ'rements of the Law it is announced by W. E. Mallalicu, gen- Fire Insuranc P 
: Se : eral manager of the National Board of 
kings The special enero’ a So Fire Underwriters. October losses were 
te in Mewhich has been studying rating legisla- 4/10 of 1% less than losses of $40,256,000 
reac] on this year will recommend a fire and me oe of Bs year. ‘i 
25 : o : ” Yetober’s waste by fire brings the 
: “acnalty 1 reculatio » 19. > n 3 sige. 
thaco en — ig rir he a io : total for the first ten months of the vear yl 
\larm sessiol f the legislature which wi to $458,687,000, a figure which exceeds 
cur differ. in several respects from the the losses of any entire year in the four- 
pre- eastres formulated by the All-Indus- = year period sigar No ee ‘ 
Dy 9 Lave > Nations ee ‘ire waste for the twelve months 
e ag. fairy C ee ending October 31 totaled $545,558,000, 
loss¢ ciation oO : = Ss s. 


an increase of 20.9%, or $94,559,000, over - 
losses of $450,999,000 for the twelve Che Phoenix 


nged Combining fire and casualty regulation 
. Rage cccimge! Aes os The 
months ending in October, 1945. The Insurance Company, Hartford, Coun. 


, one measure the proposed bill, re- 


ree ; : 
: nlacing the present “subsequent disap- board’s estimates are based on incurred 
bid ieee | Vermont. will call for losses reported by member companies, 1854 
ship- fproval, ‘aw in ee Se plus an allowance for unreported and un- 


neither prior approval nor subsequent 

ut as PBdisapproval of rates by the Commis- 
- ee sioner. Instead rates will be filed and 
ibution j_used, with the» Commissioner having 
16%; [Bpower to terminate filings if he finds 


insured losses. 





IMUA: Voting on Control on 


Of Floor Plan Risks ive SsurancébcMriford Conn: 





0: to- they do not meet requirements of the a ; Company members of the Inland Ma- 1850 
law. ' William Hughes 
law, ‘K McKENZIE rine Underwriters Association are now 
nglan Deputy Commissioner Albert D. Pin- JACK McKENZIE taking a mail vote on whether the as- 
8 Macks : igi 
a hi- ree of Banking and Insurance and Robert Sociation shall approve a move to as- 


; aie ; ° : Superintendent of Insurance : had tag toobe 
year,” [chairman of the special committee says ig, ee . eee ; sume rating and rule jurisdiction over VITABLE 
’ > Ver bill follow . Dineen of New York, in his capacity 4g I: TE gg paginas: stag "oh 

r new the Vermont bill follows the All-Indus- floor plan risks. le executive commit 



















ngland try measure generally except in Sec- as sip roa of the National Association tee of the IMUA last week did not vote Fire € farine Infurance (@mpany 
as to tions 3, 4 and 5. In Section 3 the word of Insurance Commissioners, has ap- to assume immediate jurisdiction but to PROVIDENCE, RL 
place, “underwriting” is inserted in the provi- pointed Jack G. McKenzie, Insurance put the question to the entire member- 1859 
textile sion that in making rates “due consid- ship. It is evident that a majority of 
yuntry, [eration shall be given to a reasonable Commissioner of Arkansas, as chairman jy)¢ companies favor control by the 
ets, is margin for underwriting profit.” The of the fire prevention —- in IMUA and it is believed that the mail ATLANTIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
rrently \ll-Industry bill does not so qualify place of James M. McCormac Ee ies eal che te necessary 80% in Raleigh, North Carolina 
Eng- the word “profit.” ance Commissioner of Tennessee. ea support of the proposal. Approval by 
ng for me: missioner McCormack is assuming the the members will place in the hands of 
revate Commissioner’s Control of Rates vice chairmanship, exchanging posts i. executive committee the tasl , THE CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. 
eee with Commissioner McKenzie on this an aa si we pgs gs * _ ba Wichita, Kansas 
— Section 5 of the Vermont bill, dealing Committee. formulating rules, rates and forms. ’ 
Vest with control over rates, is as follows: Commissioner McCormack was one aes 
444.000 “If at any time the Commissioner be- of those primarily responsible for the Rhode Island i in Pience GREAT EASTERN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
bing lieves 1 that a filing does not meet the organization of the fire prevention com- The Rhode Island Insurance Co., has White Plains, N. Y. 
~argo ony nae : SP tah n prior to his election as president of the” rine insurance in France. Raymond . 
Res days’ written notice, specifying the mat- NAIC. In 1945, he had declined re- Schmit, general manager of the Com- eames oon < eceguaeaaaa 
losses ters to be considered at such hearing, appointment to the chairmanship in the paenie d’Assurance Reunies et de Re- 4 
nds to to every insurer and rating organization belief that, as immediate past president, assurances. becomes manager for France 
hea which made such filing, issue an order he should not assume such responsibili- for the Rhode Island while retaining his RELIANCE INS. CO. OF CANADA 
tact cig ing in which _Tespects he finds ties. The appointment of Commissioner post as general manager of the C.A.R.R Sanne: Cheats 
Alarm hat such filing fails to meet the re- McKenzie to the chairmanship con- The Rhode Island will operate from 6 
quirements of this act, and stating when, ttinues him in the position in which Rue de Londres, Paris. Stewart B. 
vias within a reasonable period thereafter, he served during the past year. Hopps, chairman of the board of the 
record such filing shall be deemed no longer Rhode Island, has joined the board of * 
hich elective. Copies of said order shall be Wichits A Mark the CARR 
a on to — = Sage — sth ichita /Aagency arks : aoe 
: ganization. Said order shall not af- ft] i _ 
it fect any contract or policy made or Fiftieth Anniversary N. b Exchange Action ort 
bee issued prior to the expiration of the The Wheeler, Kelly & Hagny Agency, The Republic Fire of Dallas has a eae 
dana. period set forth in said order. Wichita, Kan., was honored by the Sun withdrawn as a signatory to the agree- CHICAGO 
Penson: “Any person or organization ag- Insurance Office, Ltd., for fifty years of ment of the New York Fire Insurance 1 ch 
pags grieved with respect to any filing which continuous representation by a dinner, Exchange. At the meeting of the ex- Se 
on a in effect may make written applica- October 30, at the Allis Hotel in change last week the following changes 
ipa tion to » the Commissioner for a hearing Wichita. Western Manager Charles W. in rates, rules and forms were adopted: NEW YORK 
shies thereon, provided, however, that the in- Ohlsen, Chicago; John C. Dulaney, ex- [he divisible contract clause and rule 110 William Street 
sail surer or rating organization that made ecutive state agent, and L. H. Single- were amended to provide for its ap- 
the the filing shall not be authorized to pro- ton, state agent, the latter two from plication in the case of blanket form SAN FRANCISCO 
ceed under this subsection. Such ap- Oklahoma City, represented the Sun, _ policies. 220 Montgomery Street 
plication shall specify the grounds to and _ President John C. Kelly, Vice The apportionment clause in the in- 
RRS Coens d upon by the ag If the Presidents Howard V. Wheeler, Robert herent expansion clause and in the ex- MONTREAL 
oa “omn ssioner shall find -that the appli- J. Noble, Robert S. Brewer and Wins- tended coverage endorsement, both 485 McGill Street 
eve cation is made in good faith, that the ton Wheeler headed the agency repre- when attached to policies covering pub- 
ae applicant would be aggrieved if his sentatives. lic utility gas plants was amended so 
base? grouns are established, and that such Mr. Ohlsen was master of ceremonies as to simplify adjustment problems in ~~ 
fio sroun''s otherwise justify holding such presenting Mr. Kelly with a handsome ‘Soint” losses. li 4 co) 
vies a he ‘ing, he shall, within thirty days pen desk set appropriately engraved for The clause providing for personal “Caneaase™™ 
hag alter receipt of such application, hold a the occasion. The agency was organ- property—extension of cover outside of 
a iearins upon not less than ten days’ ized as Burke, Hewlett, and Wheeler buildings was amended to include prop- 
Fre Witte: notice to the applicant and to in 1896, changed to Hewlett, Wheeler &  ertv in vehicles. 
- = insurer and_ rating organization Co. on January 1, 1897, and to Wheeler Eight new items and rates therefor All Forms of Fire and 
7 a nade such filing. f ; & Kelly, January 24, 1902, Mr, Kelly were added to the general class rates 
Pay !, after such hearing, the Commis- having joined the firm May 15, 1901. and non-manufacturing base rates. : 
we sioner finds that the filing does not On July 2, 1907, Henry H. Dewey was i ae Property Insurance including 
se Meet the requirements of this act, he added. MASS. RATE BILL HEARINGS 
hall ssue an order specifying in what Following Mr. Dewey’s death in 1916, The Massachusetts Legislative Com- Ocean and Inland Marine 
S Tespe''s he finds that such filing fails R. Given Hagny became an associate mittee on Insurance held public hear- 
CT to i t the requirements of this a and the firm was changed to Wheeler, ings on proposed fire and casualty rate 
resi- JB “Md sting when, within a, reasonable Keliy & Hagny on November 22, 1917, regulatory bills in Boston Wednesday : . 
tion p Peri thereafter, such filing shall be which name has continued though both and yesterdav. The All-Industrv fire Country-wide Brokerage Service 
are deem! no longer effective. Copies of Mr. Hagny and his brother, Harry J. and casualty bills were considered. The 
arry said or ler shall be sent to the applicant Hagny, who had later joined the firm, committee has voted to attend the mid- 
- J. and every such insurer and rating have both been deceased for nearly fif- vear meeting of the National Associa- 
nan rganivation, «Said order shall not af-  tecn years. Vice President Robert J. tion of Insurance Commissioners in TIME TRIED & FIRE TESTED 
nS g ect y contract or policy made or Noble. formerly Kansas state agent for New York in December to gather ad- 
di- issued prior to the expiration of the per- the National Union, joined the agency ditional data on rate regulation ideas 






lod se’ worth in said order.” about three years ago. in other states. 
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Richard A. Corroon Was Prominent 
In Fire Insurance, Catholic Laity 


Richard A. Corroon, head of the 
Corroon & Reynolds Group, who died 
last Thursday at the age of 64 years, 
spent his entire career in the fire in- 
surance business and was one of the 
best known personalities in that field. 
A vigorous thinker, he was_ active 
throughout his life in developing the 
organizations with which he was con- 
nected in the company, agency and 
brokerage branches of the business. His 
death last week was caused by a heart 
attack which followed a short illness 
from pneumonia. He died at Doctor's 
Hospital in New York and his_resi- 
dence was on Merrick Road, Massa- 
pequa, Long Island. . 

President Frank A. Christensen of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
headed a committee of that organization 
which represented the board at the 
funeral services. Others on the commit- 
tee were Wilbur E. Mallalieu, Harold C. 
Conick, George H. Duxbury and John 
Rk. Cooney. 

Headed Numerous Companies 

At the time of his death Mr. Corroon 
was president and director of the Ameri- 
can Equitable of New York, Globe & 
Republic of America’ New York Fire 
and Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., chairman 
of the Merchants & Manufacturers Fire, 
Central Fire Agency and R. A. Corroon 
we Go, tac. Jorn in Brooklyn and 
educated at Assumption School Mr. Cor- 
roon began his insurance career in 1898 
as an office boy with S. A. Coykendall 
& Co. In 1905 he organized R. A. Cor- 
roon & Co., which grew to become a 
nationally known insurance’ brokerage 
house. His grother, James F. Corroon, 
is now president of that concern. 
Corroon & Reynolds Corp., Inc., in 
1929 became the holding corporation for 
R. A. Corroon & Co., Central Fire 
Agency, Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., and 
other organizations. Corroon & Rey- 
nolds, Inc., is the manager for the 
American Equitable, Globe & Republic, 
New York Fire and Merchants & Manu- 
facturers. 

Mr. Corroon not only grew to become 
one of the leading fire insurance ex- 
ecutives in this country but he also was 


Michigan Commissioner 


May Not be Retained 


Although Republicans retained con- 
trol of Michigan's state administration 
at the November 5 election—and_ con- 
siderably strengthened their hold of 
the legislature — fears are being ex- 
pressed in insurance circles that Com- 
missioner David A. Forbes may not 
be reappointed by the incoming gov- 
ernor, Kim Sigler, Battle Creek at- 
torney. The Commissioner, an appoin- 
tee of the outgoing executive, Gover- 
nor Harry F. Kelly, who did not seek 
reelection, has been given expressions 
of strong support by Michigan agents 
through resolutions adopted at the con- 
ventions of the Michigan Association 
of Insurance Agents and its affiliated 
Upper Peninsula Association. 





EXCELSIOR DIVIDEND 

A cash dividend of fifteen cents a 
share, payable December 3, to stock- 
holders of record October 22, has been 
declared by directors of the Excelsior 
Insurance Company of New York. The 
company is in the process of issuing 
20,000 additional shares of capital stock 
at $10 per share which will have the 
effect of increasing capital to $500,000 
and contributing $100000 to surplus. 





A. FRAZER DIES 
A. Frazer, who retired as cashier of 
the North British Group on November 
1, 1938, died November 13 at his home 
in Hackensack, N. J. He had been ill 


with pneumonia. Mr. Frazer servea the 
North British companies for thirty-six 
years. 





lay leaders in the Catholic 
America. 
Knight of Malta 

Mr. Corroon, a Knight of Malta, was 
chairman of the insurance division of 
the Cardinal’s Committee of the Laity 
for many years. He was received by 
the Pope while on a European trip in 
1937. 

Mr. Corroon was previously chairman 
of the finance committee of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
at the time of his death was a member 
of the executive committee and = also 
of the laws committee of that body. He 
has been for many years a member of 
the Catholic Club, Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick, the American Irish Historical 
Society, the Drug & Chemical Club, 
Manhattan Club, Wall Street Club, 
Downtown Athletic Club, Cathedral Club 
and Montauk Club. 

Surviving Mr. Corroon are his wife, 
Margaret V., his daughters Mrs. Daniel 
V. Reeves, Mrs. Donald V. Reed, Mrs. 
Robert M. Smith; his sons Richard A., 
Jr., Paul A., and John A., who are ac- 
tively engaged in the insurance business, 
and George A. Corroon, member of the 
New York Stock Exchange, and_ his 
brother, James I. Corroon. 


one of the 
Church in 


Kirkland Speaks Before 


N. J. Insurance Women 
Charles Kirkland, American Insurance 
Co., delivered an address on the per- 
sonal property floater at the meeting of 
the Insurance Women of New Jersey, 


November 21, at the Military Park 
Hotel, Newark. 
Following the talk, a “White Ele- 


phant” sale was conducted under chair- 
manship of Dixie Walker. The program 
was in charge of Mary Sprecht. Thelma 
C. Fleming of Plainfield, president of 
the association, presided. 





TURKEY LOSS RATIO LOW 
A 20% loss ratio on 4,550,000 insured 
birds is the 1946 experience of the Farm 
Owners Mutual, largest turkey writing 
company in Minnesota. The season is 
now practically over for this company 
and as a result of the favorable ex- 
perience President W. J. McGladrey said 
there would be no change in rates for 
next year. There will, however, be some 
re-zoning of territory involving half a 

dozen far western states, he said. 
The proposal put up to the Farm 
Owners Mutual several months ago to 
write an all-risk turkey policy has been 

laid on the table for further study. 
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WHAT WAS IT I PLANNED TO DO? 


“Oh, yes, now I remember! Talk with Phoenix-London 


about an agency connection. Good thing I didn’t forget 


that one... their accident 


policies are super-plus! A 


string on the finger is worth two notes on a pad, Miss 


Brown. Please get me the 


Phoenix number.” 


atbtatro. 
+ 





‘Phoenix- 
London 


GROUP 





55 FIFTII AVENUE: NEW YORK 


IMPERIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
UNITED FIREMEN’S INSURANCE CO. 
THE UNION MARINE & GENERAL INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 
LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., Ltd. 
PHENIX INDEMNITY COMPANY 








HICKEY ON FIRE WASTE 








Conn. Police Head and Fire Marshal 
Deplores Mounting Loss of Life 
Through Preventable Fir. 
Mounting loss of life in’ prey entapy 
fires throughout the nation deiands the 
attention of every individual, said Ed. 
ward J. Hickey, head of the Connec. 
cut State Police and State Hire \ay. 
shal, who was the guest speaker cae 
day. November 17, on the national radi, 
program of the National Boar! 


E if Fire 
Underwriters. 


“T want to warn you about a disaste; 
that might strike at any one of yor. 
the disaster of fire,” said Mr. Hicke 


“Throughout our nation the toll of liye. 
and property from fire is mounting to 
an unprecedented, all-time hich 
necticut alone in the past twelve months 
fire has struck 2,375 times. Fifty-four 
lives were lost, thirteen of them children 
more than twice as many in the previous 
twelve months. 

“Most of those lives were lost he- 
cause someone was careless. We here 
in America must realize now that each 
year we are destroying—largely throuoh 
our own carelessness—the lives of 1()- 
000 of our people and almost $600,000) 
in homes, business properties, commoii- 
ties and natural resources. 

“No nation, not even ours, can afford 
to be so wasteful. No nation js rich 
enough to squander its human and ma- 
terial wealth as we are doing today 
through sheer carelessness. 

“So I urge every one of you to make 
every week a Fire Prevention Week. | 
urge you, all of you, to join the National 
battle against fire now. Your life. your 
home, your job will be in danger until 
the present great wave of destruction 
by fire is checked.” 


In Con- 


North America Installment 
Plan Turned Down in Va. 


Petition of the Insurance Company of 
North America and two affiliates, the 
Alliance and Philadelphia Fire & Ma- 
rine, to write fire business in Virginia 
on the instalment premium plan_ has 
been denied by the Corporation Com- 
mission of that state. In rejecting the 
proposal the commission held that the 
companies had failed to demonstrate 
that it is “fair, reasonable and_ade- 
quate.” The proposal was rejected, how- 
ever, without prejudice, the commission 
stating that the companies might. file a 
similar plan for reconsideration, pro- 
vided it is “fair and reasonable.” 

The proposal of the companies was 
opposed by the Virginia Association ot 
Insurance Agents at the hearing held 
before the commission several months 
ago. Since then the matter had been 
under advisement. The association took 
the position that there was no need for 
a change in the present system of pre- 
mium payments. 

A number of states throughout the 
country have already approved the plan 
of payment by instalments. 





TRAVER AT LOS ANGELES 

George G. Traver of the public re- 
lations department of the National Boar! 
of Fire Underwriters, gave the conclu: 
ing address of a series he has beet 
giving on the Pacific Coast, when he 
spoke before the Fire Underwriters A* 
sociatior of Southern California, in 1° 
Angeles. He presented the public re 
lations program of the board, giving th 
assembled special agents and company 
men a complete outline of the plan an’ 
methods of its operations. He had pre 
viously spoken in other cities i" Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington 





AIR VENTILATING STANDARDS 

The National Board of Fire Underwnt 
evs has issued a new booklet «oniall- 
ing standards of the National Board tor 
the installation of air conditioning, wat 
air heating, air cooling and ventilatins 
systems. These standards are tho 
recommended by the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. 
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House 





ONGFELLOW HoOusE in Cambridge, Mas- 
L sachusetts is one of America’s most 
beloved homes, for it was there that our 
favorite poet wrote many of his most de- 
lightful poems. 

When Henry Wadsworth Longfellow as- 
sumed the professorship of modern lan- 
guages and belles-lettres at Harvard, he was 
fortunate in securing rooms in the Craigie 
Mansion. This house in “Tory Row” was 
built in 1760 by John Vassall, a distin- 
guished financier of the period. At the out- 
break of the Revolution, the owner was 
forced to leave the country because of his 
sympathies, and the mansion was confis- 
cated. It soon became the favorite rendez- 


Longfellow 


" Lonafellow’s study, gathering place of nineteenth century literati. 





vous of the Colonial troops, 
and Washington used it for 
his headquarters for a long pe- 
riod. Mrs. Washington joined 
her husband while he was sta- 
tioned there, and the house 
and grounds were the scene 
of many brilliant Colonial fes- 
tivities. In 1793, the estate was 
purchased by Andrew Craigie, 
whose widow was eventually 
forced to open her home to 
paying guests. Longfellow was assigned an 
apartment which included the room used 
by Washington as his private chamber. In 
this room the poet wrote the immortal “The 
Wreck of the Hesperus.” In 
1843, Longfellow was mar- 
ried to Frances Elizabeth 
Appleton and the couple was 
presented with the house. as 
a wedding present from the 
bride's father. 

During the latter years of 
his life many honors were 
bestowed on the poet, and his 








he first American in Poets’ Corner him with an armchair made 
in Westminster Abbey. 









home, which had always 
been very dear to him, had 
become the meeting place of 


many illustrious guests. 
However, his closest friends 
were probably the children 
of Cambridge, for the house 
was always filled with them. 
In fact, on his seventy-sec- 
ond birthday they presented 





of wood from the chestnut- 
tree of his “The Village Blacksmith.” 
Many of the distinguished poet’s works 
are based on the American scene and in- 
clude such widely read and loved titles as 
“Hiawatha,” “Poems on Slavery,” “Tales of 
a Wayside Inn,” “The New England Trag- 
edy,” “The Hanging of the Crane,” “The 
Old Clock on the Stairs,” “Evangeline,” 
and ‘‘The Courtship of Miles Standish.” 


The Home, through ils agents and bro- 
kers, is America’s leading insurance pro- 
lector of American Homes and the Homes 
of American Industry. 


*« THE HOME * 


NEW YORK 


FIRE © AUTOMOBILE © MARINE INSURANCE 
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R. P. CRAVENS DIES 


Veteran Agent of Salina, Kan., Had 
Been in Insurance Nearly 70 
Years; Started in 1878 
R. P. Cravens, head of the R. P. Cra- 
vens & Son Agency. Salina, Kan., which 
he organized in 1878, died in a Salina 


Hospital November 11, following a brief 

illness. He had ‘been in failing health 

about six years following a fall dur- 

ine which he broke a hip. However he 

hac heen active at the agency until a 
ort tiue before his death. 

Mr. C::ivens, who went to Salina from 
\lisscuri in the early 1870’s as a young 
lawyer, traveled the old Indian territory 
for the Queen for a time in the early 
days and is credited with writing one of 
the first windstorm policies ever written 
and had much to do with determining the 
clauses of the windstorm contract. Ac- 
affairs Mr. Cravens 


tive in association 

had organized the Salina’ Insurance 
Board and was its first president. He 
was always active in the Kansas As- 


which he was elected an 
member several years ago. 
of his death Mr. Cravens 
oldest Kansas agent, 


sociation to 

honorary life 
\t the time 

was probably the 


having represented a number of his com- 
panies tn pene for sixty vears or 
more. This year was his sixtieth anni- 
versary as a representative of the North 


\merica. 

He was always interested in civic and 
iocal affairs, taking an active part in the 
Masonic bodies and the Mystic Shrine. 
His son, R. H. Cravens, who was as- 


sociated with him in the agency, is 
secretary of several Masonic organiza- 
tions at this time. Associated with Mr. 
Cravens for more than twenty-five years 
in the agency is Miss Edith Nyberg, 
who has directed the agency since Mr. 
Cravens’ accident six years ago. 


Toronto Agents to Act in 
Dec. on New Organization 


A meeting will be held in Toronto in 
December to decide whether Toronto 
fire and casualty agents will sever con- 
nections with the Ontario Insurance 
Agents’ Association. This meeting will 
take the place of the one originally 
scheduled for September but which was 
postponed until after the OIAA annual 
meeting. George Orr, president of the 
Toronto and District Insurance Agents’ 
Association, stated that the meeting will 
be held next month. 

Considerable disappointment has been 
expressed in Toronto in that the OIAA, 
at its October convention, saw fit to 
contribute only $500 to an educational 
plan for agents in the province. At least 
$2,000 would be aaeed from that body 
to help start the qualification ball roll- 
ing, according to opinions of members 
of the Toronto agents’ association. 

\t the December meeting, Mr. Orr 
states that the following matters will be 
brought up: severance of connection 
with the Ontario body; creation of a new 
Ontario-wide association; sustaining fee 
to remain at $2; adoption of an educa- 
tional system already approved by the 
Toronto agents and costing a further $2 
per capita, the cost of the correspon- 
dence course to be borne by those tak- 
ing it; have only one type of member- 
ship, i.e., anyone holding a license from 
the Department of Insurance; survey 
the legislative and business field for 
matters beneficial to agent and _ public. 





Brooklyn Brokers’ Officers 
Will Be Installed Dec. 4 


Newly elected officers of the Brooklyn 
Insurance Brokers’ Association will be 
installed at noon on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 4, at the Old Clarendon on Adams 
Street in Brooklyn. Deputy Insurance 
Superintendent Carl Typermass will be 
the installing officer. The association 
officers are as follows: 

President, Thomas J. Clark; First Vice 


President, Max A. Pulver; Second Vice 
President, Alfred I. Jaffe; Third Vice 
President, William Kennedy; Secretary, 
Harry G. Ellis; Treasurer, FE. C. Mac- 


Cormack; Counsel, Fred Flatow. 

Executive committee: Victor A. Gau- 
thier, chairman; Harold Fleischer, J. F. 
Fries, Alex. Goldberger, H. L. Heistad, 
Paul Hempel, Max Klotz, P. A. Locke, 
Chas. A. Merante, Frank C. Meyer, M. 
L. Nathanson, Herb. J. Pohs, Fred H. 
Schmidt, Nicholas V. Sichenze, Jas. W 
Smith, John B. Swift. 


Luncheon tickets, at $2.50 each, mav 
be obtained in advance from James J. 
McCourt, 189 Montague Street, Brook- 


lyn 2. 


Virginia Agents Arrange 
Three Regional Meetings 


Three regional meetings to be spon- 
sored by the Virginia Association of In- 
surance Agents are slated to be held 
early in December. One will be in New- 
port News, December 3, and one in 
Norfolk the following day. The third 
will be held December 5 in Petersburg. 
Non-member agents as well as member 
agents and office forces in the respec- 
tive areas of those three cities are be- 
ing invited to attend. Three group 
meetings were recently held in Lynch- 
burg, Wytheville and Bristol. Addi- 
tional meetings will be held after the 
turn of the year in other parts of the 


state, according to Colonel J. Earle, 
Dunford, secretary-manager of the as- 
sociation. 


MAY DROP VALUED POLICY 

The valued policy law, which has been 
part of the state of Washington’s insur- 
ance code for many years is being de- 
leted from the proposed draft of the 
new code which will be presented to 
the 1947 legislature. The existing law 
provides that in the event of total loss 
to real property, “the amount of insur- 
ance written shall be taken con- 
clusively to be the true value of the 
property ¥ 

A strict section on over-insurance and 
setting up penalties is included in the 
new law. 


PHOENIX OF LONDON - 
L&e&t.aG - 


PENNA. - 
FIDELITY PHENIX - 


Since 


COMPLETE 
FACILITIES 


Qualification Bills Are 


Being Considered in Iowa 


An agent’s qualification law for both 
fire and life agents is being pushed by 
several groups in Iowa although the 
state associations have been slow to 
come out with outright endorsements. 
The Des Moines Association of Insur- 
ance Agents has adopted a resolution 
directed to its state association to spon- 
sor such a bill at the next state legisla- 
ture which meets January 13. The state 
association at its recent annual meeting 
failed to specifically mention an agent’s 
bill although its resolution on legisla- 
lation left this up to the legislative and 
executive committee. 

The moves toward an agent bill by 
the life and the fire groups are not 
connected and may result in separate 
proposals for both branches. The Iowa 
Association of Life Underwriters is al- 
most in the same position as the fire 
group with the Iowa quarter-million 
dollar club adopting a resolution at its 
meeting in Des Moines urging an 
agent’s qualification law at the next 
session. 

The Iowa Insurance Department is 
planning to sponsor several insurance 
bills at the next session but an agent’s 
qualification bill is not among them 
since the Department’s attitude is that 
such proposals should come from the 
insurance industry and not the Depart- 
ment. 





STATEN ISLAND AGENTS MEET 
Charles J. Schoen of Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., talked on the bank and agent 
auto plan at a meeting of members of 
the Richmond County (N. Y.) Associa- 
tion of Local Agents held last Fridav 
at St. George, Staten Island. He is 
chairman of the National Association’s 
bank and agent auto plan committee. 
Bankers, as well as agents, attended 
this gathering. 
ILL. BROKERS NAME GRAHAM 
At the meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Insurance Brokers’ As- 
sociation of Illinois, November 12, the 
following officers were elected to serve 
for the ensuing term: president. A. T. 
Graham; first vice president, L. E. An- 
drews; second vice president, George 
M. Proctor; secretary, R. N. Hutchin- 
son; treasurer, J. H. F. Dramel. 


MICH. LEGISLATORS RETURNED 

Chairmen of both Senate and House 
insurance committees in the 1945 Michi- 
gan legislature have been re-elected to 
the 1947 legislature. They are: Senator 





Colin L. Smith, Big Rapids, and Repre-- 
sentative Andrew J. Bolt, Grand Ra- 
pids. Both are Republicans. 


ADDRESSES CREDIT MEN 
Frank D. Eubank, director of educa- 
tion of the Royal Liverpool Group, ad- 


dressed the Triple Cities Association 
of Credit Men at a meeting in Hotel 
Frederick, Endicott, N. Y. He dis- 


cussed “Insurance 
to Policyholders.” 

GEORGE A. ROBINSON DIES 

George A. Robinson, 59 years old, 
partner in the Louisville, Ky., insurance 
agency of Barret, Robinson, "Dickey & 
Swope, died November 5. He is sur- 
vived by two sons, a sister, brother and 
grandson, 
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Warfield On Bills 


(Continued from Page 2() 


of you may wonder why your associa- 
tion, which includes in its membership 
most of the members or a large number, 
at least, of both of these organizations, 
has not been on the same side of th: 
argument with Judge Sawyer. | think | 
can explain that simply. Before the In- 
diana Association of Insurance Agents 
and later before the All-Industry Com- 
mittee, Judge Sawyer made clear th 
fact that he still supported the All-In 
dustry bills and also that he saw no 
reason why these bills should not meet 
the needs of his organizations. H 
supports these bills as so-called ‘maxi- 
mum’ regulation and suggests an alter- 
nate plan of ‘minimum regulation’ for 
those states that want it. 


Opposed to Unchecked Filing of Rates 


“Our study of his proposal- indicate 
that the principal difference is that, in 
his proposal, it would be _ possible 
for a company to file a rate with am 
Insurance Department without support- 
ing information and have that rate be- 
come effective immediately without thi 
right of the Commissioner to require 
supporting data on the filing when made 
We believe that such a system is opel 
to widespread abuses and poses so man) 
questions of practical oper rating proced- 
ure as to make it unfeasible. We be- 
lieve, further, that while we recogniz 
that fundamentally insurance rates d 
and must discriminate between risks 
the proposal of Judge Sawyer could be- 
come the breeding ground of unfair dis- 
crimination and must be avoided. 

“No one believes that the All-Indus- 
try bills are the ultimate. They ar 
subject to change as the needs of thi 
business become apparent. You can be 
certain that we will actively partici 
pate in ali deliberations on these meas 
ures and that your interests will be her 
tected to the best of our ability. In ad 
dition, you will be kept informed of @! 
decisions made and the reasons for sut! 
actions.” 


Elkin Camden Special 


In Southern Iilinoss 

Herbert A. Elkin has been ap} 
special agent for the Camden Fire as 
assistant to State Agent C. N. Ingalls of 
Rockford, Il. Mr. Elkin’s territory wil 
be southern Illinois, St. Louis, and late! 
eastern Missouri. 

Born in Springfield, Ill, Mr. Elk 
served recently as special agent wil! 
the Century in that territory Fot 
eleven years prior to his service with 
the Century he was special agent for 
the Home of New York. During World 
War I was in the service of the United 
States Government. Mr. Elkin’s offic 


will be located at 606 Illinois Nation® 
Bank Building, Springfield. 
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1, December of this year the American & 
Foreign Insurance Company will have com- 


pleted fifty years of successful operation and 


gratifying growth. 





On the occasion of our 50th milestone we 
extend to all American & Foreign agents 
our sincere thanks for their loyal support 
and in the hope that we may merit its con- 
tinuance we pledge our best cooperation in 


the years to come. 








Ynsurance ‘Company 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY 
Member of the ROYAL-LIVERPOOL GROUP 


350 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK &, N. Y. 
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Smiles, Surveys, Congratulatory 


Letters, All Help Sales Says Roddy 


Whitney H. Roddy of Bloomfield, 
N. J.. is a livewire local agent who 
proves successfully that many of the 
so-called minor aids to selling pay big 
dividends when used skillfully and con- 
stantly. For example the intonation used 
in saving “Good Morning” often makes 
a lot of difference whether a prospect 
receives an agent in friendly or hostile 
spirit. 

Smiles also play a role in Mr. Roddy’s 
sales methods. He has printed signs 
containing the word “Smile” on one side 
and on the reverse is found the message 
“Have peace of mind and smile. Insure 
with Whitney H. Roddy, Inc.” 

Telling how he gets more than mere 
advertising out of this sign, Mr. Roddy 
stated at the recent meeting of the 
Massachusetts Association of Insurance 
Agents: 

How the “Smile” Sign Pays 

“1. Every office or store we call upon 
is given this ‘smile’ sign which they 
post in their place of business. | never 
have had a miss. The boss wants his 
employes to smile and the employe 
wants the boss to smile. The merchant 
wants his customers to smile and the 
customer wants the merchant to smile. 
This is just a reminder, 

“2, When I call upon a client I have 
to smile because my sign is there. 

“3, No matter what the client’s mood 
is when I call, he will smile and relax. 

“4 It is easy to sell a relaxed in- 
dividual. 

“Daily we 
‘smile’ signs and a 
promptly sent with a sign. I welcome 
all newcomers to be my ‘smiling custo- 
mers.’ | tell them the story of the man 
who was once asked why he did not 
weep at a certain sermon, when every- 
shedding He 


receive requests for our 


personal letter is 


body else was tears. re- 
plied, ‘I don’t belong to the parish.’ 
What this man felt about tears is even 
more true of a smile. 

“The dictionary defines a smile as 


‘to show approval or favor’ and I want 
all my assureds to approve and favor me. 
To smile is good for your health, for 
it beguiles the present, just as forget- 
fulness shields you from the past and 
helps you to face the future. 
Advertise 
“In my 
any 
name of 


Own Name, Not Company’s 
agency, [| do 
insurance company, 
‘Roddy.’ Each 


advertise 
only the 
can pre- 


not 
but 
agent 


pare his own advertising to fit his com- 
munity by using this formula: 40% 
common sense, 40% business sense, 20% 
technique. 

“T think one of my best agency pro- 
motions and good-will builders is) my 
‘good morning blotter. Daily we = cut 


from the newspapers pictures and paste 
them on a blotter. One is of a man who 
has been elected to office, another ad- 
vanced to a higher position. They re- 
ceive in the morning mail their picture 
with our congratulations. We also send 
this to the bride who always has her 
picture in the paper. Three weeks after 
married I send the newlyweds 
a personal letter advising ‘Whit Roddy 
just hopes their new home is in order 


she is 






























































WHITNEY H. RODDY 


and I can put their insurance in order.’ 
They need household fire, burglary, jew- 
elry floater for engagement ring, life 
insurance, hospitalization. 

“Three days after this letter is mailed 
we telephone our bride and groom re- 
questing an appointment. We _ close 
three out of five and have surely pro- 
moted our agency and built good-will. 
My ‘good-will blotter’ is a never end- 
ing campaign. Daily we contact new 
prospects, new people. By contacting 
our bride and groom, young life blood is 
added to our list of assureds to take 
the place of the old reliable assureds 
who have passed by the wavside. 


Use Business Methods 


“T recently mailed out 100 letters to 
agents in various states over the coun- 
try and asked this question: ‘Does 
your office use a standard order blank 
to take an insurance order or do you 
use scratch paper?’ Seventy-six replied 
they use scratch paper; nine use order 
pads and fifteen did not reply, so T pre- 
sume they do not use an order pad. 
What store or even small business do 
you know of, that doesn’t have an order 
pad? 

“You have all heard of survey selling 
but how many of you agents use it on 
every sale you make? 

“T have combined a standard order 
blank and a ‘quickie’ survey all in one 
operation. No order can be taken in 
my office by a salesman, a clerk or my- 
self unless a complete order is taken 
on this form. 

“On the top is an order number, date 
and time of order; a space to assign 
the order to a certain underwriter and 
company; space to put salesman’s name. 
On the left of the survey-order form is 
a list of insurance coverages necessary 
to an individual which must be marked 
‘ves’ or ‘no.’ Tf possible a later sale can 
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be made a question mark is inserted. 
As an illustration I call u»on a new 
client who has been recommended to 
me for household effects insurance. | 
iunmediately take out the order pad and 
on the right hand side fill in his name, 


address, occupation and term of the 
policy. I always try to sell the five 
year contracts. Below I put all data 


required. He watches me very closely. 
He is interested in what I am writing. I 
then refer to the left side again and go 
down my list as follows: 


Survey Questions 


“Do you have any inservants or out- 
servants? If so you need workmen’s 
compensation, 

“T follow down the line for residence 
glass, personal property floater, residence 
burglary, owners’ liability, comprehen- 
sive liability, fire insurance on dwelling 
garage, household, extended coverage 
and rent insurance. Then for his auto- 
mobile—liability, property damage, fire 
and collision 


theft, and medical pay- 
ments, 
“I can’t miss a coverage for I have 


it before me. If he says ‘no’ it is OK 
by me but I have put fear into his mind 
and he generally is vulnerable for two 
other policies he never exnected to buy. 
He can never say ‘Roddy did not tell me.’ 

“This order is filled out in dulicate, 
the original going to the underwriting 
department and the duplicate is kept 
by the salesman. After the underwriting 
department has finished the writing of 
this policy, the survey-order is turned 
over to a young lady in our office who 
transcribes on small cards every line 
which the assured is a prospect for but 
did not buy. She places an ‘X’ opposite 
the coverage. This is the key to pro- 
duction and we never lack for prospects. 
When advertising is mailed out on a 
particular line, the mailing piece goes 
only to those prospects who need and 
can pay for the coverage. If we want a 
telephone campaign on a certain line of 
insurance we refer to our prospect cards. 
On a rainy day, when prospects are 
likely to be in, my salesmen refer to 
their cards and sell over the phone more 
insurance than if a personal call were 
made, 


“Does the chain store insurance of- 
fice give its clients this service? 
“No I have told my assureds about 


every individual exposure he has. T have 
sold him every policy he can afford. 


Keep Up With New Developments 

“T keep up with the current existing 
conditions. In 1946 each of my assureds 
received a letter advising the amount 
of fire insurance we carry on his dwell- 


ing, garage and household effects and 


recommending extended coverage if he 
does not have it. We give him the per- 
centage of increased values and _ offer 
our engineering and appraisal  seryice 
without obligation. 

“We also keep up with the current 


existing condition of our assured’s ex- 
posure to liability and his increase oj 
personal worth by mailing an annual 
‘schedule of existing insurance. This 
form names and describes every cover- 
age available to the average man. When 
he receives this form with perhaps four 
red marks designating insurance carried 
he is bound to read his uninsured ex- 
posures. He has fear in his mind and 
returns the form checked opposite the 
coverages he is interested in. A_ per- 
sonal call is then made and generally 
he, being now insurance minded. buys 
not only what he inquired about, but 
several other important coverages 
There is not an agent who can call 
upon each and every assured personally 
each year and that is where your com- 
petitor creeps in. I block my competitor, 
the mail order house, and defy the chain 
store to solicit my clients because my 
assureds know I have their interest at 
heart. 

“Letter writing creates good-will. All 
of our renewal policies are mailed with 
a two-page personally typed and signed 
letter explaining in detail the coverave. 
recommending new coverage and thank- 
ing our assureds for the confidence 
placed in us. We don’t use a coined 
printed letter such as some direct writ- 
ing ‘chain store companies.’ I write let- 
ters to new clients of my agency, ap- 
preciation letters to assureds who have 
recommended my agency, personal let- 
ters to clients who are away when | 
call. letters of congratulations and sym- 
pathy. Each assured receives a ‘per- 
sonal memo, thanking him for premium 
payments; also a birthday greeting and 


_a Christmas letter.” 





NEW YORK BOARD LOSSES UP 

Losses assigned to the committee on 
losses and adjustments of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters in October 
amounted to $654,215, compared with 
$599,642 in the same month of 1945, an 
increase of 9%. There was, 
a drop in the number of losses from 
466 in October, 1945, to only 180 in 
October this year, a decline of over 61%. 

For the first ten months of this year 
losses assigned to the New York Hoard 
numbered 2,219 for an amount oi $9 
377,528, against 2,263 fives in the same 
period last year, totaling $8,195,960, an 
increase of just over 14%. 
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Mayan culture used simple decorative symbols. The "butterfly" 
visualizes “Everlasting Life", courage, the Will to Perpetuate 
Good Deeds. €The Northern Assurance seal for more than 100 
years has symbolized SOUND INSURANCE PROTECTION. 
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Overtime, Bonuses, Premiums Held 
Not a Part of Reproduction Costs 


is a distinction 


vu) appraiser there 
only 


To a ‘paae 
and value and it is 


hetween cost 4s 
when actual cost and cost of reproduc- 
‘ion under more stabilized conditions 


than prevail today are considered that 
the meaning would be the same, George 
Colburn of the American Appraisal Co 
said when speaking before a meeting of 
the Mid-West Insurance Buyers  As- 
sociation in Chicago recently. Talking 
on the subject of “Effect of Present 
Costs on Insurance” he said: 

“Present costs beyond quoted material 
prices and normal labor requirements 
at current labor rates after giving ef- 
to present labor efficiency—have no 
on the basic standard fire in- 
ney in placement or collec- 








fect 
influen 
surance 


tion. They co have influence on sup- 
nlemental coverage for repair and re- 
placement, depreciation insurance and 


business interruption insurance both in 
placement and collection. 
What an Appraisal Means 


“In relation to basic fire insurance 
requirements—an appraisal generally 
means an inventory of the property 


priced in accordance with current mar- 
ket conditions for materials and labor 
together with the required premiums 
jor insurance coverage and architects’ 
and engineering fees to be used at the 


moment for insurance placement and 
contingently in connection with a pos- 
sible fire loss adjustment. 

“The appraisal report should be de- 


veloped in such detail and form as will 
permit the insured or his agent, broker 
or rating bureau definitely to recognize 
the mode of construction, area, number 
of stories, kind of floors, roof, interior 
trim—-and in fact an accurate reflection 
of the particular property facts resulting 
from personal observation and detailed 
listing by a man qualified in appraisa! 
procedure on architectural work. 

“The fire insurance policy—with which 
vou are familiar—places upon the in- 
sured the necessity of having an in- 
ventory of the property insured, to- 
vether with plans and_ specifications. 
No specification as to the type of in- 
vente ry is made and, of course, if there 
happens to be no inventory prior to the 
loss—the right of recovery is not for- 
feited as an inventory of sorts could 
be prepared from memory or the ruins. 
Some inventory is better than no in- 
ventory—and, obviously, a good inven- 
tory is better than a poor one. 


] 


“IT would like to relate that we are 
iften asked what is the average or 
customary annul rate of depreciation 


for insurance purposes for this or that 
tvpe of building or equipment. Deprecia- 
tion for insurance purposes is not an 
annual amortization rate or amount as 
followed for tax or accounting pro- 
cedure. 
Values for Insurance Purposes 

insurance purposes 
first by fluctua- 


wpy 


The value for’ 
is inflnenced two wavs: 


tion in market prices of materials and 
equipment either up or down; second. 
ny the particular housekeeping and the 
cllect of maintenance and repair, both 


minor and major. The useful value and 
etheiency of the structure or unit to the 


insur 1. after weighing these factors, is 
the cuide to the depreciation accrued 
as well as the fact that for insurance 
Purposes—even after so doing—there is 
a limit to accruing depreciation for in- 


surance to a going and profitable busi- 


ness to make the risk acceptable to in- 
Surers. In the summarization of the ap- 
Praisal results for insurance uses the 


accrued depreciation is re-2analyzed to 
meet underwriting and adjustment prac- 
lice with the revised findings allocated 
{ coverage as between 


the insurance 


buildines, contents and yord structures 
F location—after the elimination of ac- 
al or permissible exclusions from ap- 
Praised property. 

‘Your particular interests are cen- 


tered on what the standard fire policy 
designates as actual cash value. This is 
perha DS one of the maltreated 


most 





terms that has appeared in legal or 
insurance as well as other fields. It is 
generally the accepted decision that ac- 
tual cash value is represented by cost 
of rm Mr less reasonable depre- 
ciation. 

“Cost of reproduction to the ordinary 
layman undoubtedly means the cost of 
replacing a destroved unit, taking into 
consideration all elements entering into 
that cost. Under present conditions 
there is the tendency to include such 
items as overtime and bonuses for labor 
as well as premiums for material. How- 
ever, as you know, under the standard 
fire insurance policy—and without sup- 
plemental inclusion—such factors are 
not usually recognized and the reproduc- 
tion cost therefore becomes a cost of 
reproduction under current normal mar- 
ket prices with normal labor require- 
ments, current labor rates and present 
labor efficiency. 

Factors in an Appraisal 

“Tt consequently follows that an an- 
praisal at its date to meet the fullest 
requirements for both insurance place- 
ment as well as to adequately fulfill its 
expected use in the event of loss or 
damage should consist of (1) an ac- 
curate comprehensive quantitative and 
description inventory of the assets; (2) 
prices provably established in ac- 
cordance with market conditions pre- 
vailing as of the date of the appraisal: 
(3) depreciation scientifically determined 
in accordance with condition and prop- 
erty facts as the date of inspection. 

“Assuming that a record conforming 
to these specifications is available—the 
next cuestion is—is the insured ready 
to go into an adjustment of a loss that 
may take place some time in the future? 
The answer would ordinarily be no as 


that between the 
1 subsequent 
changes in 
both—as 


it is more than likely 
date of the appraisal and ; 
fire there have Gar 
the property and prices or 
well as its physical condition. 

“Fixed assets—as known to the ac- 
countant—are not fixed from the stand- 
point of insurance coverage or collec- 
tion. Constant vigilance is necessary 
to assure the proper measure of pro- 
tection as these changes occur. This 
is particularly true when a_ percentage 
co-insurance clause is involved, but 


loss 


equally a fact without a co-insurance 
clause. 

“Under the present complex condi- 
tions — with priorities, price ceilings, 


wage dislocation and the more or less 
controlled economy—we have fallen heir 
to many abnormalities that are re- 
flected in today’s cost of reproduct’on 
of property. 


Extra Costs Not Assumed by Standard 


Policy 
“The question is brought forward as 
to how these abnormalities are viewed 


by insurance carriers and adjusters as 
related to the fire insurance contract 
and the discharge of their obligations 
thereunder in event of loss or damage. 
Present day costs of re production that 
are attributable to overtime, bonuses or 
premiums for either materials or labor 
are not a consideration for insurance 
placement or co-insurance compliance 
—and are not necessarily assumed un- 


der the basic standard fire policy in 
loss settlements. 

“They may be assumed in full or in 
part in instances of minor damage. In 
our practice as appraisers, we specify 


that no recognition is extended to these 
factors in establishing our costs of re- 
production—as they are indeterminate 
in advance of actual reconstructions or 
repair and do not conform to the prov- 
ability applicable to the factors other- 
wise employed in the determination of 
cost of reproduction. 

“Our position has been 
firmed by the insurance 


amply 
industry 


con- 
and 
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If you are 
interested in higher limits of coverage 


adjustment bureaus generally. 


than would be arrived at on that bas's 
to reimburse you for the abnormal 
and unpredictable contingencies pre- 


vailing today—it would be desirable to 
consider other supplemental forms of in- 
surance. If your risk—both moral and 
physical—would be acceptable and you 
prefer to recover through insurance the 
depreciation that would be taken in ad- 
justing a loss under the basic fire policy 
—this could be assumed under deprecia- 
tion insurance. This supplemental cover- 
age on your particular property makes 
up the difference between collectability 
under the basic fire insurance and cost 
of reproduction new in kind on the 
same or other site—providing actual 
reconstruction is undertaken. 

“There has more recently been de- 
veloped a supplemental coverage known 
as repair and replacement insurance is- 
sued as an endorsement on the base 
fire policy and issued both by the stock 
and mutual companies that reimburses 
to the extent of actual cost expenditure 
in reconstruction, providing reconstruc- 
tion 1s actually satelite The speci- 
fication as to actual cash expenditure 
would appear to be all inclusive and 
nrovide for any unforeseen cost—includ 
ing bonuses, premiums and overtime. 

Dwelling Values 

“You may have personal reasons to 
question the amount of insurance neces- 
sary on yvour own residences and 
furnishings today because’ of current 
selling prices of homes. As you no doubt 
realize—the present housing shortage 
and current demand has created a selling 
market for homes of earl'er construc- 


tion entirely disproportionate to value. 
Just because it is possible to sell such 
x property today at double and in in- 
stances more than original cost—does 


not for insurance placement or collec- 
tion create a corresponding value after 
depreciation. 

“The same princtple of arriving at 


value applies to residence properties as 


any other type with or without a co-in- 
surance clause. This is cost of repro- 
duction new at quoted material prices 
and normal labor requirements at. cur- 
rent labor rates—after giving effect to 
present labor efficiency and reasonable 


depreciation deduction.’ 


Best’s Fire and Casualty 
Aggregates and Averages 


Alfred M. Best Co. announces 
that the 1946 Best’s Fire and Casualty 
Aggregates and Averages (seventh an- 
nual edition) is ready for distribution. 


The 


Covering the fire-marine and casualty- 
surety insurance fields the Aggregates 
brings together, under one cover, im- 
portant statistical data accumulated 
over the past fifty years, supplemented 
by specially prepared tabulations and 
long-term trend studies shown in 


charts, graphs and tables. 

The Aggregates contains 140 pages of 
charts and tables including data on mu- 
tual, reciprocal and Lloyds organizations 
as well as complete data on stock in- 
surance companies. Operating results 
and aggregate figures are shown for 
numerous classes of companies and a 
complete breakdown of experience by 
lines shows the important war and post- 
war changes in volume and experience 
which affects the over-all fire and cas- 


ualty totals. Best’s Fire and Casualts 
\geregates and Averages is priced at 
$5 and can be obtained at the New 
York home office of the Alfred M. Best 
Company or at any of its branch 
offices located tn Atlenta. Boston. Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Dallas or Los Angeles. 


Herren Fireman’s Fund 
Special in Western Pa. 


The Fireman’s Fund Group has ap- 
pointed John L. Herren, Jr. as spec‘?! 
western Pennsvivania, with 
headquarters in the Commonwealth Bu'ld- 
ine, Pittsburgh. Upon comnleting his 
education he joined the Middle Depart- 
ment Rating Association as an inspec- 
tor and ratine engineer. During the 
war he served with the OSS in the 
China-Burma-India field. 


roent in 
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Detecto-Master New Fire 


And Cold Alarm System 





Unit of Detecto-Master 


Control 


\ new fire and cold alarm system for 
farmhouses. 


homes, industrial plants, 
greenhouses 
and other property 
is being manufactured by Lord-Taber 
Co., Inc., of Canandaigua, N. Y. The 
product was displayed to the public for 
the first time at the Buffalo Better 
tomes Exposition during National Fire 
Prevention Week. 

The invention, known as Detecto- 
Master, is an automatic year-round, 
electrically-operated temperature watch- 
man which embodies a system of ther- 
mostats, spotted in fifteen strategic 
locations about the farm property, and 
a central control unit. 

When outbreak of fire causes a 
critical temperature rise at any one of 
the “hot” thermostats, the message is 
transmitted to the control unit which 
(1) rings a bell; (2) switches on a red 
light; (3) designates on a meter dial 
the location of the trouble. The owner 
or farmhand thus can render instan- 
taneous attention, an important factor 
in fighting all fires, but especially 
needed in farm blazes beyond the reach 
of city fire departments and hydrants. 

The control unit is to be installed in 
the owner’s or tenant’s house, with the 
thermostats installed throughout the 
farm buildings. Standard Detecto-Mas- 
ter equipment includes fifteen master 
thermostats, one for each of the locat- 
ing areas on the meter, but extra auxil- 
iary thermostats can be obtained with 
virtually no limit on the number it 1s 
possible to use in the one system. 


barns, chicken  brooders, 


buildings on the 





See Delay in Naming New 
Superintendent for Ohio 


expressed in Columbus 
that if former At- 
Thomas J. Herbert 
of Cleveland, who becomes governor 
of Ohio January 1, carries out his 
campaign promise to make the Super- 
intendency of Insurance a_ cabinet 
position and raise the salary of the 
Superintendent from $5,000 to $7,500, it 
might be several months before a new 
Superintendent could be appointed. The 
salary paid is fixed by statute and it is 
asserted by some that the salary of an 
official cannot be raised while he is in 
office. Others contend that this ruling 
applies only to elective officials and not 
appointive ones. It contended 
that if a law were passed making the 
superintendent of insurance a member 
of the cabinet and increasing his com- 
pensation, it would be tantamount to 
creating a new position, into which the 
Superintendent of Insurance could step 
right from his old position. It would in 
all probability take several months after 
the general assembly convened to pass 
a law, making the Superintendent of In 
surance a member of the cabinet with 
increased pay. 

In connection with the appointment of 


Opinion was 
insurance circles 
torney General 


also is 


City Not Liable for Failure to 
Provide Water for Sprinkler System 


In an action against a city for dam- 
ages for the value of a building de- 
stroyed by fire, the Tennessee Supreme 
Court, Nashville Trust Co., v. City of 
Nashville, 188 S. W. 2d 342, affirmed a 
judgment of dismissal by the County 
Circuit Court. 

It was alleged that the loss was due 
to negligence of the employes of the 
city in failing to supply water to a 
sprinkler system installed in the build- 
ing. The building was insured, the in- 
surance company paid the loss, and the 
suit was brought for the use of that 
company. 

The plaintiff had become delinquent 
in payment of city charge in respect to 
this sprinkler system and the water was 
cut off. Plaintiff paid the charge, but 
the city failed to turn back the water 
before the five. The proof showed that 
the fire would have been extinguished 
without damage to the building had the 
sprinkler syste mbeen in operation. 


Not a Commercial Venture 


Insofar as a city undertakes to sell 
water for private consumption it en- 
gages in a commercial venture, functions 
like any other business corporation, and 
is liable for the negligence of its em- 
ployes. Insofar, however, as it under- 
takes to supply water to extinguish fires, 
it acts in a governmental capacitv, and 
cannot be held liable for the negligence 
of its employes. 

“In authorizing the property owners 
here,” the court said, “to connect a 
sprinkler system with the water mains, 
the city had but one object, namely, 


the prevention of fires. The use of 
water through this connection was au- 
thorized for that single purpose. It does 
not seem to us that the character of the 
city’s undertaking was altered by the 
nature of the particular instrumentality 
to be used for this public purpose. 
Whether the city used its own ap- 
paratus or used apparatus belonging ta 
the plaintiff to combat a fire did not 
vary the city’s obligation nor liability.” 

The court did not agree with the 
proposition that the city had under- 
taken for a consideration to render a 
special service to the plaintiff and in 
so doing departed from its governmental 
status and assumed a corporate charac- 
ter, holding that: “An incidental charge 
for a public service does not render 
the service private or corporate. * * * 
Clearly the charge made against the 
plaintiff here was not related to profit. 
A large fire might require water of 
much greater value than the amount 
exacted, and, as said before, the charge 
is by no means an exorbitant inspection 
fee. 

“We see no special service the city 
undertook to render plaintiffs. The un- 
dertaking of the city was to supply 
water for fire prevention, The. same 
service was rendered other property 
owners. The only difference in_ this 
service and that rendered others was 
that the city agreed to supply the water 
through instrumentality installed and 
paid for by the plaintiffs, provided thev 
paid a reasonable fee for inspection of 
the appliance to prevent waste or di- 
version.” 





TESKEY NAMED IN CANADA 

C. C.. Halland J. B:. Hall, Canadian 
managers of the National Fire Group 
of Hartford, announce the appointment 
of J. W. Teskey as assistant manager. 
Mr. Teskey will be in charge of the 
Canadian operations of the United Na- 
tional Indemnity Co. He was formerly 
with the General Accident 
Assurance of Canada in Montreal and 
Toronto, and prior to that was with the 
Insurance Co. of North America Group 
in western Canada, 


associated 





a new Superintendent two names have 
been mentioned: Senator Theodore M. 
Gray of Piqua, who is secretary of the 
Ohio Association of Insurance Agents, 
and J. Roth Crabbe, former sunerin- 
tendent. who is now associated with the 
Farm Bureau insurance companies. It 
is hinted that considerable insurance 
legislation will be attempted at the com 


ing session of the legislature. 


JEWELERS’ BLOCK DECISION 
Court Holds Assured Does Not Have 


to Prove Accuracy of Statements 
of Outside Persons 
In an action for an alleged loss by 
robbery of a quantity of jewelry which, 
under specified conditions, was pro- 
tected by the provisions of a jeweler’s 
block policy issued by the defendant, 


protecting the plaintiff from loss or 
damage to its property arising from 
any cause whatever, it appeared that 


the insured shipped, on memorandum, 
to a customer in San Antonio, Texas, 
for which the customer assumed full 
responsibility, his liability to be meas- 
ured on the assumption that he was 
an insurer, and not a bailee, of the 
jewelry. 

This customer entrusted certain items 
of jewelry to his nephew, a salesman 
for him, who traveled on his business 
through certain parts of Texas. The 
nephew claimed to have been held up 
and robbed of the jewelry. The court 
reviewed the evidence which it found 
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to be inconclusive to show that. the 
nephew had been assaulted and robbed. 
as he claimed, but the court was equally 
unable to conclude that the nephew had 
made away with the plaintiff’s property, 
There was, however, no doubt the plain- 





tiff had suffered the loss claimed. The i. 
question was whether, under the terms ried 
of its insurance policy, there could be B.... 
a recovery. ai 

The insurance company claimed that ty 
the loss, if it occurred at all, was the TI 2 
result of the conversion of the plain- ea, 
tiff’s merchandise by the customer's wet 
nephew, and that such conversion was still 
not within the terms of the policy. “I “as 


do not believe,” the court said, “that 
plaintiff is required, as defendant con- 
tends, to bear the burden of proving _ 
the loss was due to any malfeasance on 7" 


the part of Herman Levit (the cus- JB Ve"! 
tomer’s nephew)... . Plaintiff's sole «me! 
obligation was to furnish defendant with prev 
such explanation as it, in good faith, JB vel 
received and accepted concerning the — exte 
time and cause of the loss, and this it J stort 
has done. tent 

“Tf plaintiff were required to go fur- busi 
ther, and, as it were, guarantee the ac- — acti\ 


curacy of the explanation of a floss that sage 


might be given to it, by the person into § lic o 
whose custody goods had rightfully been oN 
given, and who, in reality, might him- §& ing 
self be guilty of a fraud that was un- to a 
known to plaintiff, the inclusive char- the 
acter of the coverage of the insurance is 
policy would be a delusion and a snare. & medi 
If it should actually be that the cus- tinui 
todian of the chattels converted th fecti 


same, and was thus guilty of a breach wy 
of trust, the defendant should establish of tl 
the fact.” Judgment was rendered for adve 
the plaintiff. Chase Rand Corporation v 





: stree 

Central Insurance Co. of Baltimore, fami 
Federal District Court for Southern de 
New York, 63 F. Supp. 626. soxe 
frige 

Edmondson at St. Louis mie 
Meeting of Blue Goose § sho 

George E. Edmondson of Tamp i, Fila, “a 
most loyal grand gander of Blue Coos wp 
International, who was guest of /ionor haa 
and principal speaker at the = dinner- a 
dance of the St. Louis Pond Tuesday, z 


‘ ; men! 
November 12, announced that W. \yton | 


Cox, wielder of the goose quill for the saat 
St. Louis Pond and a broker wit) (eo a 
D. Capen & Company, has been «ppoin- wae 
ted a deputy most loyal grand «ander verti 
for Towa, and that Alex B. Young o! with 
the Heart of America Pond, !<ansas KNOV 
City, and special agent, wester: Mis- — 
souri for the Hartford and Citize: s, ha‘ then 
been selected to serve as depui» most — 
loyal grand gander for eastern Mis- abou 
souri, Tead 
ee news 
CENTURY LICENSED IN BE. C. ( 
The Century Indemnity Co. has beet 
licensed in, British Columbia to write “A 
accident coverage, aircraft (exc!uding equa 
loss or damage to aircraft by fire o% ices 
transportation) automobile (excluding Over 


loss or damage by fire or transport dic 










tion) guarantee plate glass, sickness serti 
and theft insurance. As a member 0! coup 
the Aetna Insurance Group the alfairs Want 
of Century in British Columbia wil! salt 
directed from the Vancouver branch lane 
office of the company, under the (irec- uf 
tion of J. S. Parropp. tj 
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[ Newspanes Advertising Valuable 
_ When Properly Used, Says Hartford 


manager 
how local 


S. Anderson, advertising 
e Hartford Fire, tells 


Facents can make newspaper advertising 


Pworthwhile, in an article which he has 
written for the Hartford Agent, publi- 
cation of the Hartford Group. Describ- 
ing a newspaper advertising service of- 
fered by his companies Mr. Anderson 
says that when the right yardstick is 

d to newspaper ads and when a 
es conception of what it will and 


| not do is understood, then local pro- 

ducers will be more sympathetic to this 

,d of attracting business and bet- 
insurance public relations. 

“One thing which must be definitely 


understood is that no matter how ex- 
tensive his newspaper advertising, cus- 
{ should not be expected to flock 
in dvyoves to an agent’s office eager to 


buy his wares,” says Mr. Anderson. “In 
fact, a customer who appears at an 
agent’s office to buy insurance as a re- 
Fsult of any specific newspaper advertise- 
ment will be an exception—not a rule. 
The agent who uses his newspaper regu- 


larly will find that advertising is no 
substitute for sole leather and that he 
still must go to his customers and pros- 
pects. 

Follow-Up Most Important 
“There may be occasions when ad- 
vertising insurance needed to meet an 


emergency—as in the existing dangerous 
prevalence of underinsurance, or a 


veiled ‘T told you so’ message selling 
extended coverage after a damaging 


storni—may ring the bell. But the ex- 
tent to which it is productive of new 
business will usually depend on how 
actively the agency follows up the mes- 
sage which he has broadcast to the pub- 
lic on a printed page of his newspaper. 
“Not only does newspaper advertis- 
ing fail to bring a rush of customers 
to an agency or relieve an agent from 
the use of shoe leather, it emphatically 


is not a ‘one-time’ or an occasional 
medium, It must be regular, and con- 
tinuing over a long period, to be ef- 
fective. 


“You can arrive at a fairly good idea 
of the effectiveness of local newspaper 
advertising as you go down a business 
street in your community and_ notice 
familiar things—a new Gillette razor in 
a drug store window, a couple of bobby 


soxers sipping their ‘cokes,’ a GE re- 
frigerator and a Universal electric 
range in another window, a 1947 Stude- 


| ee en 9 

baker at the curb, the latest in Regal 
shoes displayed, the new Eversharp pen 
on one counter and a brand new Kodak 


across the aisle,” Mr. Anderson declared. 
These, and many other things, your 
eyes take in and accept as old friends 


of yours, although perhaps in new gar- 
ments How do you know them? Why 
(0 vou accept them as known good 
quality? Why are you perfectly willing 
) buy these and hundreds of other ad- 
vertised items when your need arises, 
Without question? The answer is ‘I 
know about them.’ And the next ques- 
tion ‘How do you happen to know about 





them ? brings your instant reply, ‘Well, 
some of them J] have used or heard 
aout but all of them I have frequently 
read about in magazines and in my 
newspaper,’ 


Continued Advertising Essential 


oe ° 
An insurance 


agency can create an 
equal acceptance 


rates ot itself and its serv- 
ices by regular newspaper advertising 
°ver the years. Not occasional, spora- 
lc advertising but regular weekly in- 
‘ettions that consistently present two 
Coupled facts which the Smith Agency 
Wants every reader subconsciously to 
malt dc d wo Sanith Agency, Insurance— 
Asure Smith Agency. 

‘His pina reaction to his con- 
tinued advertising is ‘Smith certainly 





‘l’ve heard say 
coming as 
town. 
business.’ 
around to ‘giving’ Smith some of his 
business but if the advertising continues 
to strengthen his impression, 
pect is more likely to be what is known 
as a ‘push-over’ when Smith gets around 
to selling him a new type of policy or a 
better 
schedule already in force. 


has something on the ball. Plenty of 
business but he keeps on advertising 
just the same.’ And other property 
owners, not yet his customers, think, 


that Smith is up-and- 
the best insurance man in 
Guess I’ll give him some of my 
Perhaps, he will not get 


the pros- 


arrangement of an_ insurance 


Long-term Investment 


“If you wish to be better known— 


and what agent does not need to keep 
this objective before him? — advertise 
regularly in 
is a long-term investment whose 
to you 
labeling you as 
man of your town, always on the job, 
with an answer to any insurance prob- 
lem a property owner may need solved 
—and a good man with whom to do 
business. 


newspaper. It 
value 
years go by, 
insurance 


your local 


as the 
the leading 


increases 


“Tt increases the speed with which an 


agent can make himself well and favor- 
ably known to the public. And that 
background serves aS a springboard to 
give his specific advertising and selling 
activities a favorable start. Blessed is 
the agent who has a well-earned—and 
well-advertised—reputation for friendly, 
expe i 5 rendered. 
Can I Afford It? 

“‘Tsn’t newspaper advertising expen- 
sive? Can I afford it?’ are two ques- 
tions frequently asked. In this connec- 
tion it is worth noting that certain 
agents of the Hartford Fire have used 
the Hartford’s copy service steadily for 
over twenty-five years, one advertise- 
ment a week, and during this time have 
paid the newspapers’ monthly bills for 
space used—over six hundred payments 
in twenty-five years! 

“The fact that these agents have used 
the service consistently, and made it a 
regular part of their agency promotion, 
is more convincing than any other ar- 
gument which could be submitted to 
demonstrate the effectiveness of this 
form of advertising. No agent spends 
his money for any form of advertising, 
through good times and hard, over a 
period of twenty-five years, unless he 
knows that the investment has defin‘te 
merit. 

“Assuming that weckly advertisments 
are used—fifty-two insertions each year 
—the cost per reader is surprisingly 
low. Reader cost is usually greater in a 
small town than in a large community, 
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Agents and Representatives throughout the world 


but because the number of readers of a 
large town newspaper is much greater, 
the over-all cost is higher. 

“Here are some figures based on ac- 
tual costs in some communities where 
Hartford agents are now advertising. 
In each case, the insertion approximates 
six inches, single column, weekly—fity- 
two messages per year per reader. 

“Annual reader cost, two communities 


of under 2,500 population, 5% cents; one 
of 12,000 population, 3-3/10 cents; two 
between 25,000 and 50,000 population, 
2-3/10 cents; one of 70,000 population, 


1-9/10 cents. However, the total annual 


cost ran between $78 annually in the 
small town newspaper and $174.72 in the 


larger. 
“However, newspaper advertising costs 
vary even in communities whose popula- 


tions approximate each other. Because 
agency incomes and advertising budgets 
vary surprisingly, too, only you are in 


a position to decide whether your bud- 
get can cover the cost of this adver- 
Gslene Don’t overlook the fact that 
when you have a preliminary d scussion 
of advertising costs with the 
you will get the lowest 
tion for a program of advertisments 
of specified size used regularly over a 
period of one year. If you decide to go 


newspaper 
annual quota 


through with the program, s‘gn a pub- 
lisher’s contract—it not only secures the 
minimum rate but should protect you 
from rate increases during its term. 
Size of Insertion 

“No one advertising staff could pre- 
pare advertisements for hundreds of 
agents on a weekly basis if they were 
largely of different sizes and_ propor- 


tions. However, after years of coopera- 
tion with hundreds of agents it has be- 
come obvious that the average agency 
—-if there is such—will find that a 6- 
inch, single-column weekly advertise- 
ment is a satisfactory size to use and 
that his budget can take care of it. The 
regular copy service available to agents 
of the Hartford Fire is built around this 
conclusion. 

“These advertisements have an eye- 
catching illustration, forty to fifty words 
of pertinent copy, and the agency 
nature. Since white space can be ad- 
vantageously used to ‘set off’ an ad- 
vertisement from the rest of the page, 
the same material can be used in double 


sig- 


the size space if that is desired, but 
the larger space is not considered es- 
sential. In some cases, agents use the 
same copy but without illustration, ex- 
cept for a border design, in a 3-inch 
space. We do not consider this entirely 
effective, but from the tact that some 
agents have used the service in this 


fashion for years it is reasonable to as- 
sume they find it worth while. 

“For these reasons, we suggest that 
you estimate the cost of a proposed 
program on a_ 6-inch, single-column 
basis, weekly. We don’t recommend 
less and do not believe more 
required, unless, of course, 
planning a more elaborate 


space is 
you’ are 
campaign.” 





Vieewu Giemal Oficen 

Theodore G. Harris has been 
president and J. M. Hogle, vice 
dent and general manager of the 
non General Insurance Company and its 
recently organized affiliate, Vernon Cas 
ualty & Reinsurance Company, Indiana- 
polis. The companies do a casualty and 
fire insurance business. 

Mr. Hogle has been general manager 
and president of Vernon General since 
1942. He will direct the financial and 
corporate affairs of the affiliated com- 
panies, which are requiring additional 
executive attention because of increased 
size of operation. Mr. Harris is an 
industrialist of Connersville, Ind. 

ARIZONA AGENTS ELECT 

The Arizona Association of Insurance 
Agents elected officers at the annual 
convention as follows: president, Ken- 
neth R. Nehring, Tucson, re-elected; 
vice president, J. R. Herron, Globe; 
secretary-treasurer, Paul Jones, Tucson, 
re-elected; national director, Verland 
Haldiman, Phoenix. 


elected 
presi- 


Ver- 
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Liability Limitation Denied as 
Due Diligence by Owner Not Proved 


In a proceeding for limitation of lia- 


bility by the owner of a “box barge” 
the question was how far the owner 
was liable for the loss of a cargo of 


coal when the barge, which was carry- 
ing it from Edgewater, N. J., to Chelsea, 
Mass., foundered in Block Island Sound 


on December 4, 1940. The barge was 
chartered by the owner to a coal corm- 
pany, The charter party stated that the 
coe had a coal carrying capacity of 
1400/1900 tons or thereabouts. 

It incorporated by reference _ the 
Limitation of Liability Act, 46 U. S. 
C. A. §192, and provisions and excep- 
tions from liability contained in the 
Harter Act. It then specifically provided 
that if the owner had exercised due 


diligence to make the barge seaworthy, 
neither owner nor barge should be li: ible 
for any of cargo resulting from 
unseaworthiness of the barge. 
Weather Not Abnormally Bad 

The barge lifted 1,917 net tons of 
coal at Edgewater when she set out in 
tow of a tug along with two other 
barges, The tow met bad weather after 
leaving New London. A change in the 
weather made the seas build up very 
fast, although they were not unusual 
in those waters at that season. 

The trial judge found that the barge 
was so loaded that her freeboard amid- 
ships was only about eighteen inches 
and the seas which boarded her broke 
in her hatch covers (an inch and a 
half thick) and filled her that she 
foundered. The other two barges broke 
adrift, went ashore and were also lost. 

The Second Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Metropolitan Coal Co. v. Howard, 155 
FF. 2d 780, affirmed a decree of the 
Federal District Court for Eastern New 
York in favor of the owner of the 
cargo, claimant, 

There was no reason to disturb the 
trial court’s findings as to the severity 
of the weather and the height of the 
waves, which, at least, “were not of 
that exceptional violence which justifies 
the strange appellation ‘an act of God.’” 

The barge, having therefore foundered 
under conditions of wind and sea which 
she was intended to meet, was unsea- 
worthy in fact. The statement in the 
charter party that she had a “coal carry- 
ing capacity of 1800/1900 tons” was an 
express warranty, and bound the owner 
and charterer without limitation. 

“The difference in the burden of 
proof between private and common car- 
rier was held of no importance here, 
want of that ordinary care which a pru- 
dent man would be reasonably expected 
company was therefore held within its 
rights in loading the barge as it did. 
“for courts have recognized over and 
over again that unfitness developing in 
a vessel shortly after she breaks ground. 
is proof enough of unseaworthiness.” 
Therefore the court held that although 


loss 


so 


the barge owner might have modified 
his express warranty by the clause 
added to it the claimant carried the 


burden of proof and must succeed. 
Proof of Due Diligence on Barge Owner 

It was held unnecessary to decide 
whether the coal company had the bur- 
den of proving that the unfitness of 
the barge was “discoverable with due 
diligence,” because the Circuit Court 
held that the barge owner had the pre- 
liminary burden of proving the exercise 
of due diligence to make her seaworthy, 
in spite of the fact that he was a pri- 
vate carrier. 

“First, the condition was conied al- 
most in ipsissima verba from 83 of the 
Harter Act, 46 U. S. C. A. §192; and, 
when parties to a private charter left 





words out of the Harter Act, they must 
accept the interpretation which the 
courts have put upon them. Under §3 
of the Harter Act the owner has the 
burden of proof to show due diligence 
of limitation his 


as a condition upon 
duties. Second, the owner has access 
to all the facts relating to what dili- 


gence he has in fact used, and the ship- 
per has none.... Third, the warranty 
of seaworthiness is a favorite of the 
admiralty and exceptions to it, or limita- 
tions upon it, are narrowly scrutinized.” 
The trial judge had found that the 
owner had not used due diligence to 
make the barge seaworthy. The Circuit 
Court held that the warranty of sea- 
worthiness was unlimited, that the coal 
company proved the breach, and that 
the barge owner was properly charged 
with unlimited liability for the loss. 
The coal company, it was held, was 
not chargeable with lack of care in 
overloading the barge. “A warranty is 
an assurance by one party to a contract 
of the existence of a fact upon which 


the other party may rely.” The coal 
company was therefore held within its 
rights in loading the barge as it did 


MARINE DOCUMENTS DELAYED 





Losses to Cargo Caused by Slowness 
With Which Documents Are Often 
Forwarded to Consignees 


American exporters who are anxious 
to build up good will for themselves and 
their products in foreign countries 
should make certain that necessary doc: 
uments are available to consignees so 
as to enable them to take delivery of 


their merchandise promptly upon ar- 
rival. 
Marine cargo underwriters in this 


market stated this week that delays in 
forwarding documents have been respon- 
sible for goods being held at destination 
by Governmental authorities, mostly in 
customs warehouses, particularly on 
shipments to South America. Not only 
does this result in delay for the con- 
signee who is.anxious to get his mer- 
chandise but, in many cases. these goods 
are exposed to serious theft and pilfer- 
age risks and damage which could be 
eliminated if the consignees had the 
necessary papers to claim the merchan- 
dise upon its arrival. 

It is understood that in many cases 
documents are not forwarded until some 
considerable time after the shipment has 
been made. Delays in some instances 
have been so long that it would appear 
that the documents were mailed from 
this end after the merchandise had ar- 
rived at destination. 

Marine underwriters suggest that doc- 
uments should be dispatched to con- 
signees at a time which is not later than 
the date when the shipment is made. 
They believe that this will lessen short- 
ages and damages and will be to the 
benefit of all concerned. 


Abandonment of Ship by Master Held 
Not Shown by Crew’s Salvage Suit 


A salvage suit was instituted in the 
Federal District Court for eastern New 
York by eight out of twenty-seven for- 
mer members of the crew of the steam- 
ship Lyman Abbott, against the Fed- 
eral Government. The services claimed 
to have been rendered as salvors to the 
ship were alleged to be in removing her 
from her anchorage in the harbor of 
Bari, Italy, on December 3, 1943, and 
thereafter. 

The Abbott was one of a convoy of 
merchant ships in the harbor, which 
were subjected to a devastating air raid 
by enemy planes of which some were 
bombers, at about 7 p.m. on December 
2, 1943. The Abbott was not bombed, 
but one man was killed and others were 
wounded, and flying debris from other 
ships, in the shape of pieces of steel 
and other substances, including a_ six- 


ton section of steel deck plating, dam- 
aged the Abbott. 
Her fire hose lines were broken, cargo 


hatches and other gear were 
smashed “and her position was one of 
dire peril, since her cargo consisted of 
explosive war materials, including gaso- 
line, in part. Under those circumstances, 
the master ordered the crew to aban- 
don ship, and conducted all hands 
ashore in the shin’s boats and _ rafts, 
including those who had been wounded.” 
Question Whether Master Yielded Ship 

The question for decision’ was, the 
District Court said, whether the master 
in fact yielded up his ship in a_ final 
and conclusive sense, and in the belief 
that it was lost, and released the mem- 
bers of the crew from all further duties 
so that they became free agents to con- 
tract for any service that might offer 
itself; for example, as volunteers in a 
salvage operation. 

Only four of the libelants were called 
as witnesses. The court in its opinion 
reviewed at length their testimony in- 
troduced to establish the complete and 
final abandonment of the ship by the 
master and the release of the crew from 
their obligations arising from the ship- 
per’s articles. 


booms, 





From the libelant’s own testimony 
the court concluded thae neither their 
own impressions nor the conditions as 
they described them could be relied 
upon to demonstrate war without hope 
of recovery as such a situation was 
designated by early cases which have 
treated of this general subject. 


Finding of Court 

The court also reviewed the testimony 
of the master and of two engineers and 
the chief mate; the arguments of the 
libelants. The court’s conclusion on the 
whole case was as follows: “The record 
as a whole is consistent with a genuine 
desire to bring the ship safely to the 
United States after the harrowing ex- 
periences of December 2, and after she 
should have discharged her cargo fol- 
lowing the interruption caused by the 
air raid. The testimony of the men has 
not been examined in any unfriendly 
spirit because it is realized that they 
suffered a harrowing experience and 
much hardship, and that in putting 
forth their claim for salvage they have 
not revealed anything more than a de- 
sire to obtain this special form of award 
if it should appear that they are legally 
entitled thereto. 

“The testimony of Dahlstrom (the 
master) and Grotevant (the chief mate) 
is persuasive that this was a good crew, 
and it will be understood that the de- 
cision of the cause is based entirely 
upon the evidence as it is presently un- 
derstood, and the applicable authorities. 

“For these reasons, it is concluded 
that the libel must be dismissed but 
without costs.” The Lyman Abott, 66 F. 
Supp. 788. 


TIASE IN SOUTH DAKOTA 

The North British Group has an- 
nounced appointment of G. C. Tiase as 
special agent. He will assist State 
Agent R. P. Daniels, with headquarters 
in the Citizens Building, Aberdeen, S. 
D. Mr. Tiase during his twenty years of 
service with the company has held vari- 
ous positions in the home office, and is 
well equipped for his new field duties. 
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Appleton & Cox Opens 
Branch at Richmond, Va. 


Appleton & Cox, Inc., of New York, 
marine and automobile underwriters, 
have opened a branch office at 415 


American Building, Richmond, Va., with 
S. C. Busbee, state agent, in charge. 
He is the son of the president of the 
Atlantic Fire of Raleigh, N. C., and 
entered insurance with the company in 
1926. Three years later he became in- 


land marine special agent for nine 
Southeastern states for the Phoenix of 
Hartford. In 1934 Mr. Busbee joined 


Commercial Union at Cleveland where 
he served as underwriter and_ special 
agent until going with Appleton & Cox 
in September of this year. 





Marine Institute Meets 


The American Institute of Marine 
Underwriters held its forty-eighth an- 
nual meeting last week with Thomas J. 
Goddard of Chubb & Son presiding. Di- 
rectors were reelected for three-year 
terms as follows: D, C. Bowersock, Bos- 
ton and Old Colony; M. W. Morron, 
Aetna Insurance Group; M. M. Pease, 
North British & Mercantile; Owen C 
Torrey, Marine Office of America, and 
Frank B. Zeller, Royal-Liverpool Group. 
J. A. Bogardus, ‘Atlantic Mutual, was re- 
elected councillor to represent the in- 
stitute on the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. Officers and standing com- 
mittees will be elected by the directors 
at the December meeting. 





Appleton & Cox Names 
Galbraith Special Agent 


Ralph W. Galbraith has been ap 
pointed by Appleton Cox, Inc., of New 
York, as special agent in the Kansas 
City office. He will be associated wit! 
Fred M. Kafer, state agent, and for the 
time being will operate in Nebraska, 
Towa, Kansas and Missouri. 

Mr. Galbraith joined Apnleton & Cox 


in January, 1937, in the Chicag office, 
where he received training in all de- 
partments. He entered the Army on 


August 17, 1942, and remained there un- 
til February 10, 1946 





MARINE MANAGER IN PORTLAND 

R. A. Clancy & Company Ltd, 
average adjusters and insurance sah 
announce the appointment of Peter RB 


Smith, as manager of the Portland 
Ore., branch with offices in the Henr\ 
Building. A graduate of the Universit 
of Oregon and Amherst Colleg: 1 
herst, Mass., Mr. Smith has been 


charge of- the marine insurance pas 
ment of the firm in Seattle. During the 
war he served with the infantry four 
years in the Pacific Theatre. 


CALDWELL HARTFORD SPEAKER 

Richard Caldwell, manager of act! 
dent and health sales, United States 
Life Insurance Co., was speaker at the 
first fall meeting of the Hartford Ass0 
ciation of Accident & Health Under 
writers November 14. 
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Combs Talks on Trends 
ind Casualty Claims 


ADDR=&SSES MARYLAND AGENTS 





Says Agent Who Cooperates With Claim 
Mao Has Additional Employe at 
No Cost to Himself 


Hue!) D. Combs, vice president of the 
& Guaranty Co. 


United States Fidelity 

in charge of claims, is speaking on “The 
Effect of Modern Trends on Casualty 
Claims” in his address before the Mary- 


land Association of Insurance Agents, 


in Baltimore today. 


meetit : ; 
Insurance agents have a vital interest 
in claim costs, he said; dollars paid out 


by insurance companies must be re- 


in rates if insurance companies 


couped 

are to remain solvent but if costs in- 
crease too radically sales resistance will 
he encountered in insurance as in — 


thing else. This resistance, he said, 1 
measured by the willingness and some- 
times even the ability of the purchaser 
to pay. 

“Payments that are excessive or un- 
warranted are an improper burden on 
all peevnanes? of insurance,” he said. 
“Mistakes of judgment by claim men 
may he almost calamitous in their effect. 
Unfairness or penuriousness on_ the 

other hand results in harmful public re- 
action, detrimental to the entire insur- 
ance industry. 

‘The correct policy in claim handling 
is to pay a sum which is fair to the 
claimant and to the insurance company, 
and to Ps iy that claim promptly and with 
good will.” 

Settlement Costs Rise 

Mr. Combs pointed out that the set- 
tlement cost of personal injury claims 
has increased about 30% since 1941, and 
said that of course all factors which en- 
ter into the investigation and handling 
of these cases have likewise increased 
mat tdi. Claim costs, he said, are al- 
ways influenced by prevailing economic 
and social conditions. 

The number of accidents has risen 


sharply since the end of the war, he 
said, due to many economic conditions. 
\Ithough there are many delapidated 
automobiles on the road, he said, with 
the possible exception of brakes, acci- 
lents may not be attributed to the 
failure of parts, but are, perhaps in 





arge measure, attributable to the lack 
of care exhibited by the driver of the 
old car, The man with the bright, shiny 
new car, he added, does not want his 
tenders marred or the body scratched 
and he seems to be considerate of his 
new engine, but the driver of the 
ialopy has no such qualms and acts, in 
ay cases, as though he has nothing 
to los: 

Say that statistics seem to show 


Pthat a greater percentage of accidents 
'S attributable to youthful drivers and 
eased use of alcoholic beverages 
her major factor contributing to 
the prodigious toll taken on the high- 
anys 1 human life and limb, Mr. 
ombs continued: 

Aftermath of War 

As an aftermath of all wars, we have 


4 spirit of recklessness which makes for 
a general disregard of the rights and 
ieelin of others. Be the causes what 
"Mey thay, accident claims are with us in 
mereasc| volume, presenting a very real 
Probl to insurance companies and 


their tim departments. 


‘ 1 3 . 
ry st of claims has risen because 


°F prevailing social ideologies. When a 
Casa! insurance company accepts a 
ay it has bought claims and law- 
ce te from the insured and has as- 


troubles and finan- 
The claim department has 
commodity which must be 


ial IS worries, 
ee burden, 
i. definite 
















HUGH D. COMBS 


sold at the most reasonable prevailing 
market price. This price fluctuates with 
the purchase power of money. 

“Under the law an injured person is 
entitled to the payment of his medical 
bills and expenses, to payment for the 
time which he has lost from work or 


(Continued on Page 36) 


Alton Personnel Head of 


Business Men’s Assurance 
Men’s Assurance Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., announces the appoint- 
ment of Alton, assistant secretary, 
as personnel director. 
this new office has been necessitated by 
a considerable increase in the number 
of home office employes and it 
pected that the new personnel director 
working with L. D. secretary 
of the company, 
pany plans for training of personnel. 

personnel director has been 
with the company over twenty-five 
years; has completed most of the 
LOMA institute work. He is head of 
the Boy Scouts organization in Inde- 
pendence, Mo. He was elected assistant 


Business 


Sen 


The creation of 


iS e@Xx- 


Ramsey, 
will expand the com- 


The new 


secretary in January, 1945, and is now 
head of the policyowners’ service de- 
partment. In his new capacity he will 


also continue his interest in the policy- 
owners’ service department in a limited 
way. 


N. Y. C. & S. Club Plans 
Christmas Party Dec. 16 


The Casualty & Surety Club of New 
York will hold its annual Christmas 
party Monday evening, December 16, at 
Hotel Roosevelt. It is announced by the 
committee in charge of arrangments that 
attendance at the party will be exclu- 
sively for officers and employes of casu- 
alty and surety companies doing busi- 
ness in the city of New York. 

An eight-act floor show with a mis- 
tress of ceremonies in charge will be 
the entertainment feature. Charles S. 
Ashley, Maryland Casualty’s resident 
vice president in New York, will wel- 
come the members as president of the 
club and will introduce dais guests. 








Keep your position on curve or hill 7 you want to pass a car, 


do it on the level straightaway 


Every day since V-J Day an aver- 
age of 95 lives have been lost on 
our streets and highways in auto- 
mobile accidents, every one of 
which could have been prevented 
by careful courteous driving and 
walking and by keeping cars in 


Accidents Are Preventable,” the booklet pic- 
tured above, illustrates in full color the common- 
sense rules of the road. Ask for a copy today. 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 





one mar SF 


the best mechanical condition. 
To promote traffic safety, our 

engineers have compiled exten- 

sive safety material which we 

offer the public in the hope that 

it may in some measure help to 

lessen this terrible waste of lives. 
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Operating in New York State as (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 


Burglary Underwriters 
Reviving Their Ass’n 


WALTER COSTELLO IS PRES. 


N. Y. Ass’n Has Ambitious Plans for 
1947 Program; James Murphy Chr. 
ganization Committee 


Burglary Underwriters 
Greater New York, 
the war 
now making ambitious plans for a revival 
under the leadership of Walter Costello, 


Associa- 


The 


tion of which has 


been inactive during years, is 


Royal Indemnity, who was president 
before the war and has been renamed 
to this post. James A. Murphy, Manu- 


facturers’ Casualty, has been designated 
as acting secretary, and a committee of 
burglary underwriters in 
William Street 
been appointed as follows to 
the reorganization program: 


Chairman, Mr. Murphy; William Me- 


leading com- 


pany offices along has 


assist in 


Carthy, Hartford Accident; James Kele 
her, Aetna Casualty & Surety; John 
Mylod, Massachusetts Bonding; William 
Altrueter, Accident & Casualty; Frank 
Spearman, Employers Mutual of Wau- 
sau; Frank Peterson, Atlantic Mutual; 
Edward Meyrer, Mr. Costello, L. A 
Sawyer, National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters and Miss Corbett 
of that bureau. 

First get-together of the association 


occurred on November 1 when an in- 
formal dinner was tendered to its mem- 
bership by the Fox Police Lock Co., 
New York, one of the oldest burglary 
protective device companies in this terri- 


tory. Host was John Scott, president of 
that company, and considerable interest 
was shown by the burglary underwriters 
in the demonstration of protective de- 
vices given by the Fox experts. 

Since that time the Burglary Under- 
writers Association has met twice in- 
formally, latest gathering being on No- 


vember 19 which was attended by repre- 
sentatives of many of the companies 
writing burglary insurance in New York 
Among 1947 objectives decided upon are 
the following (1) preparation of training 
courses for younger employes so that 


they may familiarize themselves with 
burglary underwriting procedure; (2) 
adoption of a uniform standard order 
blank; (3) to hold round table discus- 
sions on current problems at least once 
a month with an occasional buffet sup- 


per and outside speaker. 

The association has been invited by 
Francis Curran, Loyalty Group, who is 
this year’s president of the Accident & 
Health Club of New York, to attend the 
annual Christmas party of that organiza- 
tion Tuesday evening, December 10, at 


passes Henry Hudson, New York. 


DORSETT LEAVING ON TRIP 


To Visit Southern and Southwestern 


States; Will Speak in At- 


lanta and Jacksonville 


General Manager J. Dewey Dorsett of 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives will leave New York No- 
vember 30 for a rather extensive tour 
which will take him to the states of 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 


Oklahoma and Texas. He will return to 
New York December 13. 

Included in his program is an address 
in Atlanta December 3, as guest of the 
Casualty & Surety Association of At- 
lanta. Present to hear Mr. Dorsett will 
be the present Georgia Insurance Com- 
missioner, W. R. Mitchell, and the in- 
coming official, Zach B. Cravey. 


On December 5, Mr. Dorsett, on re- 
quest of the Industrial Commission of 
Florida, will speak in Jacksonville be- 


fore a state-wide audience of claim ad- 
justers, to further the efforts of the 
Commission to improve administration of 
the Florida workmen’s compens% ition law. 

In all the states he will visit, Mr. Dor- 
sett will confer with the advisory com- 
mittees and attorneys of the executives’ 


association, for discussions of current 
problems, notably state rating legis- 
lation. 
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Californians Unite 
On Regulatory Bill 


PRESENT IT TO LEGISLATORS 
Declare Bill Provides a Maximum of 
Competitive Opportunity and Would 
Protect the Public 


bill, designed to 





A rate regulatory 
provide “a maximum of competitive op- 
portunity and_ still protect the public 

wars or unsound insurance 


against rate 


in special classes where agreements to 
abide are the public interest,” was 
presented before the California’s legisla- 


tive joint committee at a public hearing, 
| 


November 12. 


This proposed measure, calling for a 
minimum of regulation, and, unlike the 
\ll-Industry bills, proposing a_ single 

easure to cover fire and casualty lines, 

ponsored by the California “united 


insurance terests,” and the explana- 
tory memorandum was signed by the 
llowins 
Farmers Insurance Group, by John C. 
Tyler, president; Fireman's Fund 
Group, by James F. Crafts, president; 
Pacific Employers Insurance Co., by 
Victor Montgomery, president; Pacific 
Indemnity Co. M. R. Johnson, presi- 
dent, and t following producers’ or- 
nization Insurance Brokers Tx- 
chan f California, Society of Insur- 
ance Broke Insurance Brokers So- 
ciety of Southern California. California 
Association ot Insuranee Agents, Insur- 
ance Association of Los Angeles. 
Clarifies Companies’ Position 
Vice President B. G. Wills of the 


Fireman’s Fund read into the record a 
statement clarifying the position of the 
companies of that with respect to 


})< group 
proposed 


the measure, saving they are 
backing the measure 100%. He said 
that while the signatories to the memo- 
randum might have framed the pro- 


posed measure differently if they had 
written it individually, he believed the 
measure meets the requirements of Fed- 


eral law, and fulfills the needs of all 
interests. 

The committee took the proposed bill 
under advisement and Senator J. J. Mc- 
Bride, chairman of the committee, said 
additional hearings will be held if ne- 
cessary. 

The memorandum said that the Cali- 
fornians believe the All-Industry bills 


eo far beyond that which is necessary 
to meet the requirements and intent of 
Public Law 15 and the spirit of the 
anti-trust statutes if the public interest 
is to be fullv considered. 

It should he recorded, savs_ the 
memo, “that the philosophy and beliefs 
of many of our home state companies 
on rate regulation and supervision dif- 
fer in important respects from the 
thinking of many representatives of the 


business without the state. We believe 
that excessive and unnecessary rate 
regulation is not in the public interest. 
Regulation which provides for specific 
approval of almost every act performed 
in developing rates would be a costly 
venture for California citizens.” 
Compares Regulation Costs 

The memo compares the cost of in- 
surance regulation in New York, where 
insurance regulation similar to the All- 
Industry bills was passed some years 
ago, and California, which now has 
minimum regulation. In New York, it 
says, the Insurance Department budget 
for the year ending March 1, 1947, is 
$1,505,305, while the cost of operating 
the California Insurance Department 
for the year ending June 30, 1946, was 
$382,245. 

“We cannot concur,” says the state- 
ment, “that it was ever the intent of 
the Congress to impose upon the citi- 
zens of the country additional cost run- 
ning into millions. It always must be 
remembered that the Federal and state 
anti-trust laws involve no plan for the 
administrative regulation or control of a 
business; in fact, their very purpose 1s 
to invite the maximum of competition 
in business, therefore the minimum of 
regulation.” 

Under this proposed bill, the state- 
ment says, standards of rate-making are 
set and cooperative action among in- 
surers is authorized. The proposal cov- 
ers all forms of insurance generally 
written by fire and casualty insurers, 
with exceptions substantially the same 
as those in the All-Industry bills. “We 
have found no reasons,” says the memo, 
“why it is necessary to have a separate 
statute covering the operations of in- 
surers—as an example, in the fire and 
marine field and in the casualty and 
surety field.” 

May Act in Concert 

The section on “cooperative action,” 
says the statement, means that two or 
more insurers may act in concert in the 
making of rates, and before a rating 
organization can be licensed it must give 
satisfactory evidence to the Insurance 
Commissioner that it will accept as a 
member or subscriber any admitted in- 
surer, “In summary,” it says, “this sec- 
tion recognizes the important need of 
cooperative action, permits it to be of 
real value to the insurance business and 
to the public and establishes adequate 
safeguards so that the grant of author- 
itv to act in concert is not misused.” 
“As to the section on “rating stand- 
ards and making of rates,” the memo 
says that after providing for standards, 
“recognition is given to the essential 
need in the interest of the insuring pub- 
lic that they be applied liberally, re- 
warding independent thinking and effi- 
ciency in operations. 

“Tf insurers are to fulfill satisfactorily 

(Continued on Page 35) 


Surety Association 
Prints New Booklet 


CRAWFORD WRITES FOREWORD 


“Corporate Suretyship—The Balance 
Wheel of American Business” 
Covers Seventy-Year Period 








The story of corporate suretyship in 
the United States over a period of al- 
most seventy years is presented in a 
booklet just published by the Surety 
Association of America, New York City, 
entitled “Corporate Suretyship— The 
Balance Wheel of American Business.” 

Approaching its theme objectively, the 
booklet captures the highlights of cor- 
porate suretyship since the first fidelity- 
surety companies pioneered in this field. 
It demonstrates the ineffectiveness of 
the earlier system of personal surety- 
ship, and outlines the birth and growth 
of corporate suretvship, the hazards 
confronting the business during the 
first several decades of its existence, 
the progressive evolution of fidelity and 
suretv bond forms, and the practical 
contributions corporate suretyship has 
made to American business methods 
and progress. 

An integral part of the narrative is 
the organization and performance of 
the Surety Association of America, with 
the role it has played in the develop- 
ment of corporate suretyship analyzed. 


Crawford Writes Foreword 


The foreword to the booklet was 
written by William Sterling Crawford, 
surance editor of the New York 
Journal of Commerce, who cites the 
benefits corporate suretvship has ef- 
fected for thousands of individuals and 
for the great body of the public. “Corpo- 
rate suretyship,” comments Mr. Craw- 
ford, “has made a record of which it 
is justly proud and, by admirable serv- 
ice to the public, has earned its con- 
fidence.” 

Two double-page illustrations accom- 
pany the text. One is an analysis of 
the suretvship guarantees in the historic 
Magna Carta, prepared by William L. 
Bates, vice president of the Fidelity & 
Casualty Co. of New York; the other, a 
Dun & Bradstreet graph of commercial 
failures over a period of thirty years, 
with a companion graph of surety 
losses over the same period. 

The performance of the fidelity-surety 
companies during war and peace, de- 
pressions and prosperity, is sketched in 
detail, and the human interest story be- 
hind that performance is given due 
prominence. 





VA. AUTO RATES INCREASED 

The Virginia Corporation Commission 
has approved increased rates for bodily 
injury and property damage liability in- 
surance on private passenger automo- 
biles in that state, effective December 
15. Bodily injury rates will be increased 
a little above 8% and property damage 
rates will go up 33%. 
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Surety for Montana Sheriff Charged 
With Negligence in Failure to 
Curb Mob in “Insurrection” 


In a suit filed in the District Court at 
Butte, Mont., against Sheriff A, Me- 
Leod for alleged neglect of duty, the 
Standard Accident is identified in the 
action as surety on the Sheriff's of- 
ficial bond and has been named as a 
co-defendant in the suit. 

The action is based on tne allegation 
that McLeod and his deputies made no 
attempt to curb a mob, which wrecked 


homes and destroyed personal ani 
household goods during a_ period of 
insurrection which started in_ the 


Montana city in April and lasted for 
one week. It is reported that the 
damage now asked totals $91,827. 





MASS. BONDING WRITES BOND 
The Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- 
ance Co., has executed a bond for the 
Bell Telephone Co., of Pennsylvania for 
furnishing state-wide radio communica- 
tion equipment for the state police of 
Pennsylvania and for maintenance of 
the service. This is thought to be th 
first contract of its kind in the United 
States, as under it two-way conversa 
tions, between officers on the road and 
headquarters, are made possible, Con- 
tract price was $296,950 and the bond 
is for $100,000. 
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ly. Y. A. & H. Club 
Elects E. A. Smith 


NEW HEAD WITH TRAVELERS 





Club Plans First Post-War Christmas 
Party for December 10; Casey Is 
General Chairman 





Edmund A. Smith, Travelers Insur- 
ance (0. was elected president of the 
Accident & Health Club of New York at 


its meeting November 19, succeeding 
Francis T. Curran of the Commercial 
Casualiy and Metropolitan Casualty In- 
Cos. Other officers were elected 


surance 

as follows: 

First vice president, Warren E. Col- 
lins, Hooper Holmes Bureau; second 
vice president, Arthur W. Polhemus, 


Globe Indemnity Co.; third vice presi- 
dent, Henry B. Mitchell, Equitable 
Societv; secretary, Warren R. Behm, 
Phocnix Indemnity Co.; treasurer, Hen- 
ry R. Rodriguez, Metropolitan Life; 
assistant treasurer, Wallace A. McCann, 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


Plan Christmas Party 


With William F. Casey, Accident & 
Casualty Co. as general chairman, the 
club is arranging for a gala Christmas 
celebration on Tuesday, December 10. 
This will be the club’s fourteenth Christ- 
mas party and the first post-war party, 


Fto be attended by club members who 


have returned from the services. 

§ collossal stage show will be the 
main attraction, to be held in the grand 
ballroom of the Henry Hudson Hotel, 
3533 West Fifty-seventh Street, New 
York City. Assisting Mr. Casey on the 
general committee are: 

Kenneth R. Thompson, Century In- 
demnity; William F. O’Donnell, U. S. 
F. & G.; Edmund A. Smith, Travelers In- 
surance Co.; Dan Brady, John Hancock 
Mutual; J. Leroy Clark, Hooner-Holmes 
Bureau; Philip T. McLoone, O’Hanlon 
Reports; Fred W. Bumby, W. L. Perrin 
& Son; George Lloyd, Service Review; 
Henry Mitchell, Equitable Society; 
Fred Cloos, Metropolitan Life; Harold 
M. George, U. S. F. & G., general pub- 


licity, 
Edmund A. Smith’s Career 


Mr. Smith, the new president of the 
club, was graduated from Bucknell Uni- 
versity in 1933 and attended New York 
University Graduate School. After 
graduation, he worked for two and one- 
half years in credits and collections and 
then in May, 1937, became affiliated with 
the Travelers as an investigator, at- 


tached to the 55 John Street (N. Y.) 


EDMUND A. SMITH 


branch office. In January, 1943, he was 
promoted to assistant adjuster of the 
life, accident and group claim depart- 
ment in that office, which post he now 


holds. ie 
In the A. & H. Club, Mr. Smith has 
been an executive committee member 


for three years, served a term as sec- 
retary and was its first vice president 
in 1945. In the borough of Garwood, N. 
J., where he resides, Mr. Smith has 
been fire commissioner, police commis- 
sioner, councilman, member of the 
school board and acting mayor. 





Staton Heads Columbus 
A. & H. Association 


E. J. Staton, general agent for the 
Monarch Life Insurance Co., is the 
newly elected president of the Columbus 
(Ohio) Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters. Other officers 
elected include J. H. Garrett, Business 
Men’s Assurance Co., vice president, 
and Warren L. Schowchow, Beacon 
Mutual Indemnity Co., secretary. 

Heading the organization’s board of 
trustees as chairman is Harold F. 
Swisher of’ Mutual Benefit H. & A. 
Association. Other trustees are Carleton 
Biesecker, Ohio Farm Bureau; S EK: 
Henderson, Continental Casualty; B. T. 
Terry, Retail Credit Bureau; Charles 
U. Pugh, Loyal Protective; Lee W. 
Sholl, Globe Casualty, and E. W. Wel- 
ton, Business Men’s Assurance. 
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Cleveland A. & H. Men 
Oppose Rate Regulation 


STRONG RESOLUTION 


Favor General Regulation; Declare 
Rate Control Would Stifle Compe- 
tition in A. & H. Business 


ADOPT 








The Cleveland Accident & Health 
Underwriters Association, at its meet- 
ing November 12, unanimously passed 
a resolution opposing regulation of 
accident and sickness insurance pre- 
mium rates. In its preamble, the reso- 
lution said: 

“The Cleveland Accident & Health 
Underwriters Association is firmly in 
favor of general regulation of the acci- 
dent and health business, as is now pro- 
vided, including such regulations per- 
taining to standard provisions; con- 
trol and regulation of advertis‘ne:; con- 
trol of form and contents of policies; 
anti-discrimination and rebates and other 
miscellaneous provisions; and _ special 
statutes relating to group, blanket, fran- 
chise and industrial policies.” 

Expressing its opposition to regula- 
tion of premium rates, the resolution 
lists the following reasons for its op- 
position : 

Reasons for Opposition 

“It would tend to stifle competition 
which now produces sickness and ac- 
cident coverage at the lowest possible 
cost to the public. 

“The various and different kinds of 
disability coverage make rating im- 
practicable. 

“The present competitive nature of 
the business which has produced de- 
sirable extended coverages and great 
development and has brought this form 
of protection to many millions of peo- 
ple, must be preserved. 

“Since health and accident insurance, 
like life insurance, and unlike fire and 
casualty, deals with individual policy- 
holders on a personal basis with vary- 
ing types of coverages, statutory rate 
regulation is neither feasible nor ad- 
visable. 

“The standardization and freezing of 
health and accident premiums by rate 
fixing is not in the public interest and 
is contrary to the principles of the 
South-Eastern Underwriters decision 
and Public Law 15. 

“Any variation in rates would cause 


Sale Addresses St. Louis 
A. & H. Underwriters 


Fred Sale, ace 


eral 


producer for the Gen 
\merican Life Insurance Co., at 
St. Louis, addressed the luncheon meet 
the Accident & Health Under- 
writers Association of St. Louis No 
vember 15. His subject. “They Do Go 
Together,” was based on his personal ex- 
periences in selling life and accident and 
health insurance. He led the General 
American Life in 1945 in life insurance 
in both paid premiums and paid volume, 
ranked second in paid-for accident and 
health premiums and in addition pr 
duced a large volume of group life and 
\. & H. business. 

“IT came into the business nineteen 
years ago as a life insurance man,” he 


ing of 


said, “am known as such to my clien 
tele and intend to earry that reputation 
to my grave. But from the first dav | 


was so thoroughly convinced that disa 


bility insurance ties in and supports a 
man’s life insurance program that it is 
just part of my routine in my program 
work.” 

policvholder dissatisfaction, and caus« 
buying (‘bootlegging’) across state lines, 
and particular discontent by those who 


move into a low-premium state and have 
an old policy. 

“Different rates for different states 
on personal insurance would result in 
chaos and make company operations 


expensive and cumbersome.” 
Sends out Copies 
The resolution further provided that 
copies of it should be sent to the Super 


intendent of Insurance of Ohio, incom- 
Thomas J]. Herbert, the 


ing Governor 

Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, Bureau of Personal Accident 
& Health Underwriters, the local and 
trade press. 


Homer Trantham, insurance attorney 
and executive secretary of the Ohio As 
sociation of Accident & Health Under- 
writers, was the principal speaker at the 
luncheon meeting. He stressed the obli 
gation of the agents in the field to 
familiarize themselves with proposed 
legislation affecting the insurance busi- 
ness and to make their views known to 
the legislators so that legislation harm- 


ful to the business will not be enacted 





POLICIES ISSUED ON 
COMMERCIAL, MONTHLY, 
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Towner Bureau Brings 
Action on Kansas Rates 


COURT ORDER STAYS HOBBS 
Surety Companies Get Order; Auto 
Liability Also Subject of 
Court Action in State 
; Commis- 


\n order staying Insurance 


sioner Charles F. Hobbs of Kansas 
from proceeding under his order of 
October 25, calling for a hearing on 
fidelity and surety rates in that state, 
has been signed by District Judge Heinz 
of Shawnee County, Kansas. 


It is also announced that the National 


Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers has instituted court action to 
obtain relief from the present automo- 
bile bodily injury and property damage 


liability rates which the companies in- 
are inadequate. Their filings of 
higher rates were rejected by Commis- 
sioner Hobbs. 

The stay on the fidelity and surety 
hearing was the result of an = action 
instituted by the Towner Rating Bu- 
reau on behalf of its members and Kan- 
subscribers totaling forty-six com- 
Douglas Hudson of the legal 
Hudson & Hudson, Fort Scott. 
represented the Towner Rating 
Bureau and filed similar action on be- 
half of the St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity 
Co. and the Western Casualty & Surety 
C 


Oo 


¢ 


Sas 
panies. 
firm of 
Kan., 


Grants Temporary Relief 


The court also granted temporary re- 
lef to the Ohio Casualty Co., Seaboard 
Surety Co., Indemnity Insurance Co, of 
North America, United States Guaran- 
tee Co., United Pacific Casualty Co., 
Central Surety & Insurance Corp. and 
the Kansas Bankers Surety Co. of 
Topeka. 

The companies instituted the actions 
after Commiss‘oner Hobbs had rejected 


their proposed filings which were to 
have become effective September 1, and 
called a hearing for November 13. The 
Kansas rating law which was passed 
at the last session of the legislature 
provides that the Commissioner must 


give the companies twenty days’ notice 


of any hearing. 
Commissioner Hobbs will retire from 
office January 1. He did not stand for 


reelection in the recent elections, after 
having served as Commissioner for 
eighteen years. He was president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners in 1941-1942. Elected to 
succeed him is Frank Sullivan of Law- 
rence, veteran of both World Wars and 
former life insurance salesman. 


Comp. Rate Reduction Is 
Proposed in California 


The California Inspection & Rating 
Bureau, at a public hearing held at San 
Francisco early this week, proposed re- 
vision of the workmen’s compensation 
manual which would mean a 6.5% re- 
duction in the rate level. If it is ap- 
proved by Insurance Commissioner 
Maynard Garrison, it will become ef- 
fective January 1. 

The proposed 
underwriters guide and would create 
five new classifications to combine all 
operations of specific industries. 


revision includes an 


RESIGNS BLUE CROSS PLAN 
Taking the same stand as was voiced 
several 


weeks ago by the Sisters of 
Mercy, Catholic nursing order which 
canceled contracts with the Michigan 


Hospital Service 
15 hospitals 


(Blue Cross) for some 
operated in Michigan, 
Saginaw General Hospital has taken 
similar action. Frank N. Anderson, 
president of the hospital’s board of di- 
rectors, in announcing termination of 
its connection with the Blue Cross Plan, 
said it had been found that the amount 
realized by the hospital for care of 
Rine Cross patients fell considerably 
below actual costs. : 


ACTUARIAL SOCIETY MEETING 





Haugh Will Preside at Meeting Novem- 
ber 22; Discussions on Casualty 
Topics Scheduled 
The Casualty Actuarial Society is 
holding its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Biltmore, New York City, today, 
Friday, November 22. President Charles 
J. Haugh, secretary, compensation and 
liability department, Travelers Insurance 
Co., presides and will deliver the 

presidential address. 

The order of business for the morn- 
ing session embraces the report of 
Secretary-Treasurer Richard Fondiller, 
admission of new fellow and associates, 
election of officers and three members 
of the council, the presidential address 
and presentation of new papers. 

Luncheon will be served at the Bilt- 
more at 1 p.m, and the meeting will 
reconvene at 2 p.m., when the following 
topics are listed for discussion: 

“It is represented by certain persons 
advocating further limitation 


1 for pay- 
roll in the compensation rating struc- 
ture that such action will avoid the 


feast and famine swings that seem to 
be produced by fluctuations in wave 
levels. Is this the complete answer to 
the variation of loss ratios resulting 
from the swing of economic evcle? | 
“What are the practical difficulties 


—=—:!= 


Aetna C. & S. End: . 
Another Sales ( jurse 


Savings Banks’ Men Hear 
J. P. Madigan’s Bond Talk 


John P. Madigan, bonding manager in 





the New York branch office of Mary- NINETY SESSIONS HELD 
land Casualty, spoke November 14 at 
the regional meeting of the Savings Graduates Now Number 3,056 Includ. 
Janks Insurance Forum of New York 


ing 509 World War II Vet: -ans; 
on “Blanket Bond Coverage for Sav- Redding Makes Statement 


ings Banks.” About fifty representatives 





of Greater New York savings banks, With the conclusion of the sinetieth 
gathered together in the board room session of the casualty-sure sales 
of the Bowery Savings Bank, heard Mr. course, conducted by the Aeti Casu- 


Madigan’s talk. He answered questions 


; 3 alty & Surety Co. at its home office jn 
freely at its conclusion. 


Hartford, graduates of this scl ool now 
total 3,056, including 509 vetcrans of 
World War II who have satis/actorily 
completed the course since V-J Day. ~ 





NOBLE HONORS CHESEBROUGH 
Frank N. Noble, Iowa manager at Des 


Moines for the American Surety Co. A very high percentage of the school 
for over forty years, placed thirty graduates are sons, sons-in-law, nephews 
American beauty roses on the desk of or relatives of long establishe. Aetna 
his associate, Robert Chesebrough, in agents. Many have come from the Pa- 


charge of probate bonds in the Iowa 
office, when the latter observed his own 
thirtieth anniversary with the same 
company this week. 


cific Coast and the Middle West, and 
forty-six states have been represented 
in the course since V-J Day. On com- 
pletion of the course, these men have 





returned to become associated perma- 
: : ‘ - nently in a production capacity wi 
which may arise out of the adoption of “feel Me 7 Y with 
tet erat , their agencies. 
uniform classification of accounts by 
casualty insurance companies? What Redding Sees Opportunities 
are the advantages and disadvantages . ; 
of a uniform annual statement for both Commenting on the school’s record 
during the last twelve months, A. FE. 


casualty and fire companies?” § } 
PSS oa _ Redding, assistant secretary of the com- 
pany and director of the course, stated: 





“The opportunities existing in the casu- 








business life.” 





for the INSURANCE MAN 


“The more financial uncertainty you take out of life for 
others—the more financial security you add to your own 


That is exactly what every Manufacturers Agent and 
Broker does every time he “writes Manufacturers.” 
The Manufacturers Companies accept 
business only through Agents and Brokers. 





alty and surety business, particularly in 
the field of selling, have attracted the 
interest of a large number of ambitious 
returning veterans. Also, many estab- 
lished insurance agencies, recognizing 
the favorable conditions for the expan- 
sion of their operations, have arranged 
to augment their selling forces through 
the addition of a veteran who has the 
educational background, personal ambi- 
tion and aptitude required for the work. 
So great has been the demand for ad- 
mission to the sales course that it has 
been necessary to split the classes into 
sections in order that the same tech- 
nique of instruction which has charac- 
terized this course from the beginning 
could be maintained.” 

Approved under the GI Bill of Rights 
and tied in with an On-the-Job-Training 
program of the Aetna companies which 
has also received general approval, the 
veteran is directed along a well charted 
path and follows a definite program 
from the time he enrolls in the course 
until he has created a satisfactory cus- 
tomer clientele. 





Meredith Heads Chicago 
U. S. Guarantee Office 


George F. Meredith, who has been 
secretary of the fidelity department at 
the home office of the United States 
Guarantee Co, in New York, specializing 
in production and underwriting of 
bankers and brokers blanket bonds, has 
been transferred to Chicago as resident 
vice president. 

Mr. Meredith, who has been with the 
company for ten years and prior to 
joining it was ten years with the Globe 
Indemnity Co., succeeds T. K. Mount, 
former manager at Chicago for the 
U. S. Guarantee, who is now at the 
home office in the contract bond de- 
partment. 













































































American Surety Appoints 
Gregory at Dallas Office 


Thomas M. Gregory has been «p- 
pointed assistant manager of the Da ‘as, 
Tex., branch office of the Amerivan 


























MANUFACTURERS 





























Casualty Insurance Company + Fire Insurance Company 





Surety Group. Mr. Gregory joined the 
American Surety Co. in 1936 and was 
for five years a safety engineer at ‘he 
Dallas office. In 1940 he was at ‘he 
home office in New York. 








1617 Pennsylvania Blvd. 
























W. STANLEY KITE, President 


CASUALTY BONDS 






Mr. Gregory was graduated from ‘he 
North Dallas High School and received 
a B.S. degree in civil engineering at 
Texas A. & M. University. His fatlier, 
the late Edwin R. Gregory, was man- 
ager of the Dallas branch office from 
1923 until his death in 1935, 


PHILADELPHIA 


FIRE MARINE 
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FREEMAN P. DAVIS DIES 





ick While Attending Travelers 
agro Office School for Agents; 
Was 60 Years of Age 
man P. Davis, Glendale, Cal., for- 


me nanager, casualty lines for the 
Travelers Insurance Cos., at Indianapolis 
dj in Hartford last week where he 


tended the companies’ home office 

for agents. 

tr. Davis who was pensioned by the 

Travelers because of illness in 1942 was 

| known figure in the casualty in- 
field. He was first employed by 

mpanies in 1919 as a snecial agent 


and served later at Detroit, at Los 

noeles aS assistant manager and in 
1920 was transferred as manager to the 
lt 1 apolis office. 

He later transferred as manager to 
Cincinnati and completed his service with 
the companies in Des Moines, Iowa. 

\nxious to remain active in the in- 
surance business. Mr. Davis came _ to 


the school in Hartford prior to renew- 
ing his association with the Travelers as 


a contract agent. He had completed the 
co the day before he was stricken 
with coronary occlusion. 


He was 60 years of age and was a 
native of Gloucester, Mass. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Mrs. Eleanor P. Davis 
and a sister, Mrs. Samuel Hodgkins of 
Gloucester. 





Californians 
(Continued from Page 32) 


the requirements of the public, we must 
provide for insurance to meet individual 
and unusual situations and a wide vari- 
ety of needs of the people. It must al- 
ways be kept in mind that all activities 
in rate-making must meet the standards 
which are provided.” 

Provides Freedom of Contract 
The section on insurance agents and 
brokers, the memo says, “expressly pro- 
vides for freedom of contract between 
insurers and their agents and brokers.” 
On the duties and powers of the Insur- 
ance Commissioner, the statement says: 
“This section will be found differing 
in important respects to proposals ad- 
vanced by the All-Industry Committee. 
It provides that licensed rating organi- 
zations be examined by the Commis- 
sioner at least once in every two years. 
It provides for the examination of indi- 
vidual insurers in connection with the 
recular examination thereof, now pro- 














vided for in the law. 

“By the provisions governing stand- 
ards, licensing, examinations and_ hear- 
ings by the Commissioner, it is our 
strong conviction that affirmative and 
effective regulation is provided, without 
undue restraint upon the normal opera- 
tions of the business—all at a minimum 
cost to the public. 

Not in Public Interest 

“For those of us who support this 
philosophy, it should be recorded that 
we find it very difficult to believe that 
the substantial additional expenditure 
necessary in carrying out the provisions 
of the All-Industry type of bill are in 
the public interest, especially when we 
realize that the approval first given 
when filings are made can be completely 
nullified by the subsequent action of an 
individual insurer.” 

In conclusion, the memo says 

“During the time we have been work- 
ing together in California we have been 
very conscious of the magnitude and im- 
portance of our assignment. The fact 
that we have been able to reach an 
agreement is a tribute to the willingness 
on tie part of all who participated to 
sub linate any selfish interests. We do 
not claim that what we here propose is 
perf ‘tion, for the draft will continue 
tO receive our attention to the end that 
the intent and purpose of the bill is 
simply and clearly stated and that in all 


PTespects legislation will be in the in- 


terest of the citizens of our state, in- 
clud those engaged in the business 


| of insurance, ag well as those from out- 


side the state who continue to be wel- 
come to the end that working together 
We may all better serve the public.” 


Travelers Cos. Open New ae Se =~=— sioner Jdbs Fi O'Loneiie 
Mrs. Laurence S. Jones, whose hus- j 
Branch Offices at Hartford band is assistant United States mana- John F. O'Loughlin, an executive vice 
ger of the Ocean Accident & Guarantee president of the Eagle, Globe and Royal 


New offices for their Hartford branch . ; CMR ES : Rar ates , a 
es © Wineciahier 00 ten Deen Corp., and vice president of the Co Indemnity Cos., was honor guest at a 
were opened November by travelers lumbia Casualty Co., died in Chicago luncheon November 15, in celebration of 





Insurance Cos. of Hartford. emer oa 10 after an illness of several pis twenty-fifth anniversary with the 
3ranch office employes and agents Months. Royal-Liverpool Group. Harold C. 
will occupy four floors of a six-story Conick, president of the companies, 


ae ; ets Central Row. Vacated space in the Cen- resided at the luncheon and presented 
building at 163 Asylum Street. They cag eke V : . the Ce I Lat t oder a ind preeem 

F i ea J he tral Row building will be absorbed by Mr. O’Loughlin with a gold wrist watch. 
ormerly were located in Leas of the home office employes, company officials The luncheon was held in the Royal 
Travelers home office buildings at 9 announced. Building. 
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Oil, one of 
California’s leading 
industries, whose 
products play 
an important part in 
every phase 
of American life. 





\ 


te eaee 


Here in California, America has reached its final geographic frontier—and set forth 
towards a new economic frontier—whose limits no one knows. California’s many- 
sided enterprises —from the oil under the sea to the water power high in the 
mountains—reflect the capabilities of its citizens. They reflect, too, the variety of 
facilities and combinations of coverages which the United States Guarantee Com- 


pany makes available to these well-nigh endless enterprises. 


UMTED STATES GUIRANTER COMPA 


NEW YORK CITY 
FIDELITY SURETY CASUALTY 


AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH ASSOCIATED AVIATION UNDERWRITERS 
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FAVORS PROCEDURE CHANGES 
Van Der Feen Asks Blanks Subcommit- 
tee to Give Companies More Time 
to Consider Amendments 

Changes in the procedure of the com- 
mittee on blanks of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners to 
give the companies more time to con- 
sider amendments to annual statement 
forms, were presented before the meet- 
ing of the subcommittee on blanks at 
the offices of the New York Insurance 
Department last week. — 

Speaking on behalf of the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives, C. G. 
van der Feen, comptroller, National 
Surety Corp., recommended that a dead- 
line of January 1 be set for submission 
of all changes and that the agenda be 
sent to the companies by January 31. 

Mr. van der Feen also recommend 
that the committee meet around April 
1, that its preliminary report be sub- 
mitted to the companies by May 1, and 
that the executive committee give the 
companies a final hearing before adopt- 
ine amendments. He also recommended 
that changes be put into effect on Jan- 
uary 1 of the next calendar year and 
not apply to the year in which they 
were adopted. 

Concurring in Mr. van der Feen’s re- 
commendations were Vice President and 
Secretary Danicl R. Ackerman of the 
Great American Insurance Co., repre- 
senting the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters; A. V. Gruhn, general mana- 
American Mutual Alliance, and 
Moser, National Association of 
Independent Insurers. 

Commissioner W. 
Connecticut, chairman of the meeting, 
indicated that Mr. van der Feen’s re- 
commendations would be accepted, al- 
though no definite action was taken on 
them. 


ger, 
Henry 


Ellery Allyn of 


SAFETY GROUP NAMES BARR 
R. C. Barr, safety supervisor of 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., and 
affliated Kemper companies at San 
Francisco, recently was elected secretary 
and treasurer of the San Francisco Vet- 


erans of Safety group. Veterans of 
Safety is a national organization com- 
posed of persons who have been in 


safety work for 15 or more years. 


Combs On Trends 


(Continued from Page 31) 


which he may lose in the future by rea- 
son of such injuries, and to such a sum 
as will reasonably compensate him for 
the pain and suffering which he has 
endured or will in the future endure. 
The first two items, medical bills and 
lost time are, in mose cases, susceptible 
to arithmetical computation. They may 
be padded or exaggerated, but there are 
limits which mav be determined. But 
the third item, that of pain and suffer- 
ing, is the nebulous item which, in many 
cases, is limited only by the sky.” 


Courts More Liberal 


In times of economic. stress, Mr. 
Combs said, people think more of a 
dollar than they do during an inflation- 
ary period, and when, in addition to the 
inflationary period, there is social revo- 
lution, courts are more liberal in their 
interpretation of the law and their ap- 
proval of large verdicts. 

He pointed to some recent verdicts 
which prove his point: $64,000 awarded 
for the death of a middle-aged Mexican 
woman; a jury awarded $155,000 for in- 
juries sustained by two persons severely 
burned in a factory fire: a verdict of 
$102,000 for two injured Mexicans. Then 
too, he said, many states have recently 
increased the maximum awards nermis- 
sible in death cases: Massachusetts, 
Missouri and Virginia increased their 
limits from $10,000 to $15,000 and other 
states have taken similar action. 

Courts, said Mr. Combs, recently have 
begun to take judicial notice of infla- 
tion and the decreased purchasing 
power of the dollar and have charged 








juries, in some cases, that their verdicts 
should be substantially greater than the 
amount they previously would have 
given. However, he said, in the cases 
to which he pointed, the verdicts were 
given for very severe injuries and nomi- 
nal injuries may still be settled for 
nominal figures, because juries generally 
have little sympathy with the faker or 
the man who is clearly in the wrong. 


Claim Man Knows 


“No one knows better than your claim 
man,” he said, “the case which is de- 
serving of little or no consideration as 
distinguished from the case with serious 
potentialities. A good agent should be 
interested in claims and claim handling, 
but he should not undertake to direct 
settlement or to criticize settlements 
after they are made. Claims men are 
human and, as in every other occupa- 
tion in which a great many humans are 
engaged, there are good, bad and in- 
different claim men even though they 
may all look alike.” 

Saying that the agent who watches 
the little details of full and proper cov- 
erage and provides insurance that is 
needed will save his claim man from 
headaches and heartaches, Mr. Combs 
continued: 

“The agent who cooperates with the 


claim man has an additional employe 
on the payroll at no cost to himself. 
The claim man meets people. A good 


word from him is the best advertisement 
an agent can have and frequently he is 











in a position to steer a new piece of 
business the agent’s way.” 

Mr. Combs said that despite the many 
difficulties with which casualty insur- 
ance is beset today, it is headed for a 
ereater era of expansion than it has 
ever had in its history, and that a public 
with money is a public that is insurance 
minded in the protection of its interests 


ter way and why is a curtain 
and ignorance drawn around ; 
of those countries? 

Should Get to Work 

“The American people 

fooled in the past for short 
time, but, on the whole, are th 
brightest and best educat: people a 
the world, and they do not stay fooled 
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and all that is necessary is that there long. It becomes your duit and mine duc 
be complete confidence in the fairness to remind the critics of this country + 
and integrity of the insurance industry. the words of the old gospel hymn’ "fs 
“Agents meet people,” said Mr. count their many _ blessings’ and hal A d 
Combs. “They are a power in their take off their coats and get down pe accidet 
community. One of their duties should work. ; 7 ‘aged 
be to refute those misled individuals “When we all get back to work and e fats 
who preach of the ‘more abundant life’ when we cease our petty strife and hie weal 
or subscribe to foreign ideologies. If kering, when we all become 4 little Jess santa 






there is anything better than the Amer- 
ican system of free enterprise and the 
American way of life, then why do we 
not get more facts concerning that bet- 


selfish and more mindful of the rights 
of others, this country and our insur. 
ance industry will go forward to heights 
never before attained.” ¥ 
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' create ill-will. The GENERAL ACCIDENT 


Ask the Representatives of these Companies 


1B safety 

A: reader who signs himself Artie and around William Street): Frank lative 
(dontmentionmycompany) See writes in (assistant director of research of them conte> 
from Tulsa, Okla. to tell us the story Association of Casualty & Surety Fy.—pyeats 
of the lady who called the Fidelity In- ecutives) Lang, who has an absolutely A | 
surance Co. on the ’phone and said: bang-up article in the Novemberfg the 1 
“IT want my hushand’s fidelity insured.” Casualty and Surety Journal; Everard a ¢" 
me, ae P. (United States Manager, Norwich fg since 

Street Seen (being a continuation of Union) Smith, who possesses one off He s 
the spotting of notables observed in the nicest smiles in town: Alfred and fy thei 
Lou (Mezey Agency, Inc.) Mezey, who fg with 

are looking for a nice ground floor |p- fy and 
cation in the insurance sector in Ney fy gram 


York, and R.S.V.P.D.Q., Charles F. 
Noyes Co., or any other real estater: “Tt 
Abraham I. (insurance broker) Weis. ff ‘that 
bard, who is associated with us, but in Dl 
flits around so much we practically § sufic 
never see him in the office and have Mm Satet 
to wait until he can be spotted “away fy “ent 
from home plate.” (Or maybe it’s our fp fed" 
fault). safet: 
xk ok x highe 
“Uncanny” was the word used to de- Mr 
scribe a 24-room house that was built § all ir 
without bath rooms. gram 
* * x Alt 
Example of big-heartedness, from the Patt! 
London News Chronicle: “For some § {Tea 
years it has been said that the ranch  [ast: 
was not showing a profit, and it was Mf Ws 
rumored that the King might give it to [ast 
H his brother.” Th 
ard and fast x ok ok the 








ie Sam (New Amsterdam Casualty V. P.) test 

underwriting rules can Dunseith is telling the story of the  PeT™ 

father who asked “Did you have the FP Was 

car out last night, son?” and who was in I! 
_ Mina dad, I took Bill for a ride.” figur 

: = The father replied, “Well, you can tell J tme 

and POTOMAC underwriters, there 7 ap his little lace handker- a 
3 ; ° chie t ate 

fore, give careful consideration to sian deri 
: E : r Dramatic Criticism by Cash Custo- Hh 

each risk and weigh it according mer: “The Iceman Cometh” is some- BH 0W 
E : thing we could have missed nicely, and _ iF 

to its merits. Such methods en- we are not glad we wenteth. . 
* * il 

‘ 5) ; Someone once said: “The man witha ol 
hance the insured S confidence Ink ee aim needs a good aim. Apropos of yea 
. markmanship it might be well to re- 
his agent or broker and he knows oer that you aie ‘either do th 7 
P ring, or be the target.” ~ 

that complete protection has been oe ee th 
cars F On Ninth Avenue, New York, a shoe ol 
purchased providing security shining parlorium proves this is not se 
; the era of specialization by displaying oa 
against the unknown or unex- a sien eee as a 

Shoe Shine 
° Income Tax Blanks Filled Out = 
nected hazard at the right rate. Notary Public ‘ 


Auto Licenses Renewed ose 
No Waiting bh 
Dog Clipping 

x x ox 


C. I. D. (Pacific Mutual) Moore 
said “Habit gets a fellow. 1 
father who worked his way throug! : 
lege, is now working his boy's wa — | 
through. 








x ok ok 

Bawl Street Journal says “A new sur 
vey of female age groups conducted by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com: 
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pany discloses that the best ten years 0! 





life is between 


—MERVIN L. LANE 


the average woman’s 


28 and 30.” 
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"7 kelf Finds Upturn in 


Industrial Accidents 


‘SAFETY STANDARDS SLACKEN 


New York Safety Council Con- 








ate 
aed Inter-plant Accident Con- 
test; Increase Is 63.3% 

A dangerous upturn in the industrial 
cciden! rate since the end of the war 
s reported by the Greater New York 
Safety Council. Ben H. Self, Travelers 
insurance Co., chairman of the council’s 
nter-piant accident reduction contest, 
mmounced an increase of 63.3% in the 
wcident frequency over that of last 
vear's contest. 

Part of the increase, said Mr. Self, 
was due to the fact that several large 


industries in the metropolitan area with 


well-developed safety programs had 
jewer employes this year and fewer 
man hours worked than they had dur- 
ing wartime, These firms, whose good 
safety records had held down the cumu- 
lative frequency in the previous three 
contests, carried less weight in this 


s cumulative result. 


year 

A large part of the ee ra ag for 
the rising accident rate must be laid to 
a general slackening of safety standards 
since the war’s end, Mr. Self asserted. 
He said some industrial firms had cut 
their safety budgets sharply, dispensed 
with the services of safety engineers, 
and allowed accident reduction  pro- 


crams to deteriorate. 
Management Promotes Safety 

‘It should be noted,” Mr. Self said, 
“that the 63.3% increase has occurred 
in plants where management has been 
sufficiently interested in promoting 
safety to take part in the annual acci- 
dent reduction contest. The accident 
frequency among firms which are not 
safety-conscious is likely to be even 
higher.” 

Mr. Self urged a re-examination by 
all industrial plants of their safety pro- 
grams and performance. 

Although a larger number of plants 
participated in this year’s contest of the 
Greater New York Safety Council than 
last year, the total number of man hours 
was less than three-fourths of that in 
last year’s contest. 

The cumulative accident frequency for 
the twenty-six weeks of the 1946 con- 
test was 18.65. For the same contest 
period in 1945 it was 11.42, in 1944 it 
was 12.05, and during the first contest, 
in 1943, it had been 15.35. The frequency 


figure represents the number of lost 
time accidents for each million man 
hours of exposure. 

“The frequency curve shows a won- 


derful wartime tightening up of safety 
measures and a deplorable post-war let- 
aa ” Mr. Self. said. 

_ Four hundred and eighty-seven plants 
in the metropolitan area participated in 


this year’s contest, with a total exposure 
ot 145,607,857 man hours worked. Last 
year there were 361 plants with an ex- 
posure of 215,282,174 man hours. In 1944 
there were 252 plants with an exposure 
of 185,629,096 man hours, and in 1943 
thee were 160 plants with an exposure 


32,166,224 man hours. 
ty-four plants which topped their 
ms during this year’s contest will 
r e Safety Council plaques at a 
d r December 5 in the Henry Hud- 
son Hotel. Among them are plants in 
t| ve boroughs of New York City, in 
u, Suffolk, Westchester, Rockland 
Jutchess counties, and in New Jer- 
nd Connecticut. Sventy-nine other 
which had no accidents during 
mtest period but did not lead their 
ms because other non-accident 
titors had more man hours of ex- 
certificates of merit. 
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NO N. H. RATE INCREASE 
tirance Commissioner Donald Knowl- 
: New Hampshire has announced 
here will be no increase in auto- 
liability insurance rates in New 
shire ‘during the coming year. 
K were substantially boosted a year 
ind Statistics do not indicate that 
mediate increase will be necessary, 
ommissioner said. 


CLEMENT ON RATING BILLS 


N. E. Controllers All-Industry 
Would Make Rate-Fixing 
a Statutory Right 

W. Winthrop Clement, executive 
retary, Risk Institute, 
talk before the New England Controllers 
Hartford, November 13, 


Tells 
Bills 


sec- 


Research made a 


Association at 


in which he attacked the All-Industry 
model state rating bills, saying that 
under them, “price-fixing in the in- 
surance business will be a_ statutory 
right.” 


“It’s Your 


Mr. Clement’s subject was 


Billion Dollars.”. He said that in 1945 
premiums paid for property-casualty in- 
surance in the United States totaled 
$3,415,710,C00 of which sum business men 


paid at least a billion dollars, and he 
took the position that the buyers of in- 
surance hope to see competition and 


business 
govern- 
Federal 


fair practices in the insurance 
preserved and enhanced and 
ment regulation—either state or 
kept at the minimum. 

than two weeks after 
Industry bills were made 
Clement said, Risk Research 
published a report “indicating 
that men could not 


the All- 
public, Mr. 
Institute 
clearly 
accept 


Less 


business 


legislation as either desirable or 
and that the institute believed 
the insurance business capable of pro- 
ducing alternatives. We must assume 
that the Industry Committee considered 
alternatives for it unanimously rejected, 
completely, the principle of flexibility in 


such 
necessar Vy, 


rate regulation less than three weeks 
ago.” In conclusion he said: 

“If you want fair prices and fair 
practices—your billion dollars worth 
from an insurance industry unfettered 
by too much law, if you want free en- 
terprise in a free economy continued as 
the American pattern) you cannot re- 
main silent in the face of these bills.” 
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tacts that will assist you in obtaining additional customers. sane 


= JRupenitry Ana DE EPOSIT COMPANY 
F . Baltimore ; 








It stands to reason that the more business an agent brings in, the more a peeseee 
he and his company will prosper. 
The 9500 producers of F&D receive the utmost cooperation that 


a fidelity and surety company can give...to enable them to increase 





their business, and correspondingly, their profits. 2 
In choosing the F&D, you will find that this spirit of helpful- 

ness is carried out by paying losses punctually, supplying up-to-date | = 

ideas and services in a specialized field, and actively promoting con- iB: 


The agent helps build the company; the company helps build the agent. 
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Veterans’ Official 
Commends Association 


LAUDS WORK FOR’ IMPAIRED 


Faulkner Says Executives’ Group Is of 
Great Service in Aiding Employ- 
ment of Disabled 


The Association of Casualty & Surety 


Executives has received commendation 
from the United States Government for 
its program to encourage the employ- 
ment of physically impaired workers. 
The commendation was received in the 
form of an official letter from Perry 
Faulkner, chief of the Veterans Em- 
ployment Service of the United States 
employment Service 

While the country was. still in) the 
midst of the war, the association, at 


the request of the Federal Government, 
began study of problem of plac- 
disabled sound, remu- 
nerative employment. In cooperation 
with the Center for Safety Education 
at New York University, the associa- 
tion’s National Conservation Bureau 
made a two-year scientific study of the 
proper placement ‘of disabled veterans 
in regular employment and from. this 
study developed the widely used book- 
let, “The Physically Impaired—A Guide- 
book to Their Employment.” Several 
other publications followed. As a result, 
the program was enlarged to encompass 
all physically impaired persons, veterans 
and non-veterans 

Dorsett Counters Statements 


the 


ing veterans in 


alike. 


One development of the program was 


the force with which J. Dewey Dorsett, 
general manager of the association, 
countered statements by uninformed 
persons that disabled persons were 


being denied employment on the ground 
that they would cause workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance rates to be boosted. 

John V. Grimaldi, research engineer 
of the National Conservation Bureau, 
handled the studies and the preparation 
of the booklets, and Mr. Faulkner’s let- 
addressed to him. The letter 


ter was 
says in part: 

“This office would like to extend to 
you and to your organization our sin- 


cere appreciation for the fine coopera- 
tion which you have extended in pro- 
moting the employment of diesbiea 
veterans during the last several months. 
Calls Publications Valuable 

“We consider particularly valuable 
the publications and pamphlets prepared 
and issued by your organization to pro- 
mote a better understanding of the 
relationship of workmen’s compensation 
iegislation to the employment of dis- 
abled veterans. The publication ‘The 
Physically Impaired—A Guidebook to 
Their Employment’ has been given wide 
distribution to employers throughout the 
country and has been of inestimable 
value in getting acceptance of the prin- 
ciples, practices «and procedures’ of 
proper placement by employers. 

“The pamphlet ‘Supervising the Phys- 
ically Impaired’ has also been of great 


value because of the relationship of 
supervision to proper employment. of 
disabled persons. 

“Your news release and attachments 
were transmitted with comments and 
recommendation to all of our. repre- 
sentatives in the states, and in many 


instances where our supply was insuffi- 
cient, the materials were duplicated 
locally in order to increase the cover- 
Many of our field representatives 


age, 


have been particularly warm in_ their 
commendation of this work. 
Meets Definite Need 
“The leaflet prepared by your office 


for the observance of ‘National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week,’ 
October 6 to 12, has also met a very 
definite need. Education is accomplished 
not only by preparing the printed word 
to convey facts, but by constant repeti 
tion of these facts through media which 
reach those who need the message 
Your repetition through the above pub- 
lications of the message of workmen’s 
compensation and its relationship to 
employment of the disabled without 





N. Y. Appellate Division Decides 
Variety of Compensation Cases 


A series of decisions in cases involv- 
ing workmen’s compensation awards has 
been handed down by the Appellate Di- 
vision of the New York Supreme Court, 
Third Division, all upholding the find- 
the Workmen’s Compensation 
joard, They cover a wide range of is- 
sues, such as the question of the validity 
of a claimant’s Florida divorce and resi- 
dence, whether or not a_ business is 
operated for pecuniary gain, whether 
the hiring of a claimant by the agent's 
pincipal constitutes employer-employe 
relations, jurisdiction where an Ameri- 
ici killed in a 


ings of 


can technician was plane 
crash over Scotland, and liability of the 
Special Fund for Reopened Cases. 

The court decided all of the cases 


without opinion but with memorandum. 
In the majority, all the justices con- 
curred, but in two cases there were dis- 
sents. 


Finds Divorce Valid 


One case was on a claim of Elsie H. 
Idwards against the International Tele- 
phone & Radio Co., and the Glens Falls 
Indemnity Co. Mrs. Edwards executed 
a claim in Florida upon the death of her 
former husband and the question § re- 
solved itself into whether or not the di- 
vorce she secured from him in Florida 
was legal, the claimant asserting that it 


was invalid. In upholding the Com- 
pensation Board’s finding that the di- 
vorce was valid, the court said in its 


memorandum: 

“The question of claimant’s domicile 
in Florida was a question of fact. There 
Was a presumption of the validity of the 
Florida decree. Claimant is charged with 
the burden of establishing its invalidity 
upon the ground that no domicile was 
established in Florida. The board de- 
cided that the Florida decree was valid. 
There is evidence to justify that deter- 
mination.” Justice Brewster dissented 
and delivered a minority opinion, 

Issue of Pecuniary Gain 

In the matter of a claim of Mike Cop- 
pola v. George C. Tilyou and others, ap- 
peal was brought on two grounds: 
that the claimant at the time of his in- 
jury was the employe of an independent 
contractor; that the property in ques- 
tion was not devoted to a_ business 
operated for pecumary gain, 

The court held that the first issue 
Was a question of fact upon which there 
was conflicting testimony and on that 
issue, the court was bound by the de- 
cision of the board. 

On the second issue, the court said, 
it appeared that the demolition of a 
bungalow on which the claimant was 
working when injured was preparatory 
to devoting the space to a parking lot 
and the board was justified in finding 
that the employers were engaged in a 
business for pecuniary gain. Presiding 
Justice Hill dissented in this case. 

Employed by Agent 

\nother decision involved an appeal 
by Asplundh Tree Expert Co., and the 
Sun Indemnity Co., from an award made 





question is bearing fruit in more em- 
ployment opportunities for disabled 
veterans. 

“A sufficient supply of your publica- 
tions, including ‘The Physically Im- 
paired Can Be Insured Without Pen- 
alty,’ is now on hand for current dis- 
tribution. However, we will keep in 
mind the fact that you have an addi- 
tional 25,000 on hand and may wish to 
call on you later for more copies. 

“Our office is at this time discussing 
the plans for the forthcoming year and 
wishes to talk to you in the near future 
about these plans. Your organization 
has already performed a_ noteworthy 
job, but, as you no doubt realize, much 
remains to be done before parity for 
the disabled becomes a reality.” 


to Bernard Enright, who had been hired 
by the employer’s agent and foreman 
to work on a tree trimming job in the 
course of which he sustained an injury. 
The question presented was whether 
the hiring constituted claimant an em- 
ploye of the agent’s principal. 

There was evidence by which it could 
be found that the employer had so con- 
ducted its business that the public was 
appraised of the agent’s apparent au- 
thority to engage in the work in which 
its agent hired the claimant to assist 
and that the claimant in good faith 
reasonably interpreted the situation, the 
court said. In the work in which em- 
ployer was engaged, its agent had au- 
thovity to hire help, it continued, and 
there also was evidence that the work 
in question bore some relation to and 
in fact furthered the performance of 
the work under the contract in which 
the employer had engaged with the util- 
ity company. The memorandum added: 

“While it is doubtful whether this 
feature alone could be said to con- 
stitute the agent’s hiring of claimant as 
within his actual authority it adds ma- 
terially to a showing of his apparent 
authority. Under the doctrine of the 
liability of a principal for the acts of 
its agent within the apparent scope of 
his authority, we think questions of fact 
were presented and that the evidence 
supported the finding of claimant’s em- 
ploye relation to the employer ap- 
pellant.” 


Question of Jurisdiction 


The question of jurisdiction was the 
issue in the case of Bessie Y. Berman 
v. Hudson American Corp., and the 
Travelers Insurance Co., which the em- 
ployer and insurance company chal- 
lenged on the ground that jurisdiction 
was exclusively in the. United States 
Employes’ Compensation Commission. 
The board had awarded death benefits 
to the widow and minor children of 
Harry Berman, who was employed as a 
technician, being an expert in the modi- 
fication of crystals in the manufacture 
of radio, radar and electronic equip- 
ment. He acted in an advisory capacity 
to the superintendents of plants of the 
employer in the state of New York. 

The Hudson American had a_ con- 
tract with the United States Govern- 
ment to furnish and deliver in New 
York City units to make up a plant 
to be installed by the British Govern- 
ment somewhere in the United King- 
dom which would be a duplicate of the 
employer’s plant in New York City. 

Mr. Berman was sent to the point of 
final destination to act in an advisory 
capacity regarding any difficulty which 
might be encountered in the plant at 
the destination point for a period not 
to exceed sixty days and the employer 
assumed no obligation in connection 
with the operation or maintenance of 
the plant. 

Mr. Berman sustained fatal injuries 
en route in a plane crash over Scotland. 
The court affirmed the decision of the 
Compensation Board that it had juris- 
diction and affirmed the award. 


Involved Special Fund 


The next case, the claim of Mrs. Wil- 
liam Pollock against the Melville Shoe 
Corp., and Employers Liability Assur- 
ance Corp., involved the Special Fund 
for Reopened Cases. The employer of 
the widow’s husband and the insurance 
company appealed from a decision of 
the Compensation Board determining 
appellant’s liability for an award of 
death benefits to the claimant and ex- 
onerating therefrom the Fund for Re- 
opened Cases. 

The court said the findings that the 
employer’s payments to the deceased of 
what is termed a $20 per week “pension” 


McNiece Becomes Pariner 


In Lucy General Agency 
William B. McNiece, who has beer 
manager of the contract bond depar. 
ment of the Maryland Casualty (, 
in its New York office since 1937, ha 
resigned to enter partnership wis) 
James J. Lucy, and the former Jame, 
J. Lucy General Agency now become 
the Lucy & McNiece General Agency 
The firm will continue to represent the 
Maryland Casualty Co. as general agen 
with headquarters at 11 West Forty. 


second Street. 

30th Mr. Lucy and Mr. MecNierce 
have been in the surety business for 
over twenty-five years. Mr. Lucy also 
was manager of the contract bond (de. 
partment of the Maryland Casualty jy 
New York, resigning in 1937 to form 
his own agency, representing the Mary- 
land as general agent. The office is one 
of the largest producers of contract 
bonds in the East. 


Donovan Addresses Forum; 


Winship Is Next Leader 


The Surety Co. Claim Men’s Forum 
of New York held its regular meeting 
November 13. Willard S. Donovan of 
the Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America, who presided, discussed some 
of the problems of stock brokers and 
transfer agents arising from questioned 
securities. Concluding Mr. Donovan in- 
vited open discussion. 

The next forum meeting will be hell 
on November 27. Frank Winship of the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
will discuss a subject of timely interest, 
announcement of which wil! be made 
later. 





constituted payments of compensation 
was supported by competent evidence. 

The prior decisions of the board that 
the deceased had completely recovered 
from his original injury was not res 
adjudicata, the court said. “The pay- 
ments which were awarded by the em- 
ployer to deceased voluntarily, in that 
they were not paid under an award by 
the board were effective to avoid the 
time lapse essential to the liability of the 


Fund for Reopened Cases,” the court 
held. 
Another Special Fund Case 
The case of the claim of Tony Loja 


v. Brille Manufacturing Co., and_ the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., also in- 
volved the Special Fund for Reopened 
Cases. Appeal was made by the em- 
ployer and the insurance company from 
a disability award made to the claimant 
and from the board’s decision relieving 
the Snecial Fund for Reopened: Cases 
from lability therefor and fixing it on 
the appellants. 

The claimant sustained a compensable 
injury in 1928 while at work for the 
employer, received a disability award 
therefor, the award was paid, the case 
closed and claimant continued in_ his 
same employment. 

There was evidence that the injury 
later produced such disabling effects 
that claimant was unable to work for 
certain intervals in 1943 and 1944, his 
last and to‘al disability extending irom 
May 8 to August 6, 1944, during all of 
which period the employer paid his 
full wages and that as early as July 10, 
1944, the emoloyer had notice that the 
claimant was claiming compensation ,on 
account of his old injury. 

The case was opened on claimant’s 
applications dated July 31 and August 
3, 1944. The court’s memorandum points 
out that the liability cast upon the fun’ 
by the statute does not accrue until 
seven years-from’ the date of the injury 
and also three years from the date of 
the last payment of compensation had 
elapsed (W.C.L. section 25-a). In this 
case, the court held that there was evi- 
dence that the latter requirement did 
not prevail. “The payment of comoens?- 
tion which avoids the Fund's liabil'ty 
need not have been paid under the «'- 
rection of a formal award by the board,” 
the court said. 
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